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Songs of 


Ireland 


“ ... all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon, 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day 
[he Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad; I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 

Lark in the Morning; Waltz 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/ Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME--Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches Irish Military Two 
steps Irish Waltz Medley/ Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75) 

IRISH DANCE TIME--Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches’ Irish Military Two 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley, Pride 
of Erin, 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’Hagan—RiverShannon 
The Lark in the Clear Air /Little 
Town in the Ould County Down 
\ Good Roarin’ Fire. 
IEP 50. 10/11 


($1.75). 


Radio Reviews 


Grafton St., Dublin Phone 76545 


ing, lreland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND’ BLUE Richard 
Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Herocs. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

CRANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2) 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream, Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows Passing By 
Maureen/ The Lass with the Deli 
cate Air. 

TER 5054. 16 ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald Isle —\When 
Irish Eves are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen 
Mother Machree. 

TER 5066. 16 ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If | were 
a Blackbird) The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 


Just send remittance plus 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 











OUR COVER PICTURE 


Our cover picture presents an 
Irish country scene whose deep 
tranquillity suggests the un- 
hurried life which is one of 
Ireland’s chief attractions for 
the tourist. 


, song 
“The Mountains of Mourne. 
Photo: Deegan, Dublin. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 


Two years, 32/-. 

your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post 
Inisn Dicest, 48 Parkgate St, 
Dublin. Ireland. 
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A Feperat IRELAND: MIRAGE OR VISION ? 

G. C. Duggan 


Tuere’s Lots or ENGLISH BLoop 1n Leinster— 
AND ARAN Dr. Earle Hackett 


Wuy Brewinc 1s a Boon To our FARMERS 
Sir Richard Levinge 


Taz Stars Don’t Twinkte—Tuey Just Burn 
Michael O' Beirne 


Turs was my SuprREME Moment oF Success 
Ethel Mannin 


He Wantep to Save Evervone’s Time 

E. R. R. Green 
Westwarp Ho, tHe Wacons ! 
How CouraGreous are You? 


Down Went McGuire—witH tHe Bersers’ Fiac 
Tex O' Reilly 


Way Nor a “ Tom Moore” Eventnc tn Avoca ? 
Lennox Robinson 


Dr. Robert Cromarty 


THank Him For PERFORATED PAPER 
George A. Osborough 


Mororists, Take My Apvice 


Ow witH THE MOTLEY 
Actinc in My Time St. John Ervine 


Tycoon OF THE FasuLous Firties 
J. E. Belliveau 


Dr. O. A. Battista 
Francis MacManus 


Live LonGer anv Lixe It 
How Dip Tury Dress? 
A Masterpiece ts Born Stefan Zweig 
T. R. Perkins 
Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 
Hedley McCay 
James Findlay 
Waterrorp Grass GLEAMS ALL OVER THE WoRLD 
David Gunston 


THEY were SWEATED IN THE CiviIL SERVICE 
John McCaffrey 


Sxin tHe Goat's Letrer (Old Irish Ballads) 
Tomas Luibheid 


Tus RatLway was STOLEN ! 
Tae Macic or KinpNess 


Wo Murperep Daniret Mara? 
Tuey wave HARNESSED THE SUN 


Dve.usts or tHe Deep 


Tromp Go néaGc 


Wuen Dusan RIvatLep Nice 
Sit Jonah Barrington 
Wuat Cures Tuey Usep! P. Logan 


A Marpen’s Prayer (Short Story) 
Frederick Ashe 


Master Betty Toox Lonpon sy Storm 
F. Foster 


Sue Coup uave Savep Her Lover 
Anthony MacDonnell 
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for Elevens es 


there is 


nothing like 
OVALTIN FE 


WHEN you pause for your 

Elevenses in the middle of the 
morning’s work, be sure that you 
choose a hot drink that helps to 


stimulate and sustain energy. 


** Ovaltine’’ is a delicious concentra- 


In three sizes: }lb. 1/10; 


tion of Nature’s best foods, fortified 
with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
dietary supplement. 


Make the best of your morning 
break—drink delicious ‘‘ Ovaltine ”’ 
every day. There is nothing like it. 


i 





OVALTINE BISCUITS 


These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with a 
flavour that appeals to everyone. 


Made from the finest 


ingredients, they are conveniently packed, too, in $lb. airtight packs, each containing two 
separate tlb. sealed packets. ‘“ Ovaltine " Biscuits are ideal for all occasions. 








hlb. 3/-; lb. 5/3. P8B 
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A FEDERAL IRELAND: 


Mirage or Vision? 


G. C. DUGGAN 


ROFESSOR ISLES, in his report, 
— Dominion status as a 

solution for Northern Ireland’s 
economic ills, But the malaise in 
the Six Counties is more than 
economic: it is congenital in the 
body politic. And who can tell 
what new hopes might be created, 
what helping hands might be 
stretched out to an Ireland that 
had found its way to a safe anchor- 
age? 

The official attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of the Irish Republic 
appears to be that the Stormont 
Parliament will keep its existing 
powers, while the powers withheld 
from it and retained at Westmin- 
ster will be exercised by an all- 
Ireland Parliament. 


The chief matters falling to the 
latter would be the making of 
peace and war, defence services, 
foreign and Commonwealth affairs, 
external trade, wireless, civil avia- 
tion, coinage, postal services and 
the levying of customs duties and 
income-tax—they may be termed 
the federal services. 

This is too sketchy an outline to 
be of much value. There is silence 
in regard to the constitutional 
relationship between Ireland and 
the British Commonwealth, and a 
Dublin Parliament appears to be 
visualised which would deal not 
only with the all-Ireland central 
services but with the local services 
in the Twenty-Six Counties corre- 
sponding to those continuing to be 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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administered from Stormont for 
the Six Counties. 

Such a Parliament would pri- 
marily interest itself in domestic 
problems. When it turned to 
federal matters, the majority of its 
members would be hampered by 
the mentality of the county coun- 
cil and the manceuvres and per- 
sonalities of party politics. This 
would not be the kind of body to 
attract the “Ulster” Unionist 
Party, especially if it were sitting 
in a Dublin atmosphere. 

In the forefront of any proposals 
there must be a frank acceptance 
of the new formula that qualifies 
republics for admission to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations; 
that is, the Queen must be recog- 
nised “as the symbol of the free 
association of the Commonwealth’s 
independent member nations ”. 

While one wonders what the 
phrase means and how long this 
constitutional simulacrum will hold 
nations together, yet its acceptance 
will be a recognition of the North- 
ern Unionist point of view, and 
indeed to not a few in the Repub- 
lic it will be an urge to show more 
whole-hearted co-operation with 
their Government than is at 
present evident. 

In the next place, the Stormont 
Parliament must continue to exer- 
cise its present powers, while the 
Dail will surrender to the new 
Federal Authority such of its 
powers as are germane to a Fede- 
ral Parliament, thus becoming an 
exact counterpart in the Twenty- 
Six Counties of the Six-County 
Parliament. 

The British Parliament in its 


turn, which in 1920 decided to 
retain legislative control by the 
United Kingdom Government over 
those central services which con- 
stitute the core of a sovercign 
State, will transfer them to the All- 
Ireland Federal Parliament. 

Constitutionally the agreement 
of the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment to this handover should not 
be necessary, as these services— 
foreign affairs, external trade, de- 
fence, the Post Office and the rest 
—are not that Government’s con- 
cern; but as such action would in 
effect separate Northern Ireland 
from the United Kingdom, the Ire- 
land Act passed by Westminster 
in 1949 would operate and the con- 
sent of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland would be necessary. 

This set-up of three Parliaments 
may seem extravagant for a small 
island, but the cost in relation to 
total expenditure would be negli- 
gible, and no price is too high to 
pay to initiate what may not at 
first be friendship but would at 
least be co-operation. 

Some savings could be effected 
by abolishing that constitutional 
extravagance which exists in both 
areas, namely, a Seanad which has 
no worthwhile powers except to 
make, at the dictation of the 
Government, last-minute drafting 
amendments to Bills which have 
been overlooked in the Commons. 

Next let us look at the composi- 
tion of the Federal All-Ireland 
Parliament. A membership based 
on the population proportions of 
the two Provinces, which is the 
normal pattern for a Federal 
Assembly, would completely wreck 
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any hope of a_ settlement. 

There is, however, at least one 
precedent for departing from a 
purely arithmetical formula. When 
the Dominion of Canada was 
established, Quebec, because of 
its unique position as French- 
speaking and Catholic, was given 
a larger representation at Ottawa 
than its mumbers_ warranted, 
though the number of its members 
‘appears to have been fixed for all 
time. 

In fact, the history of the earlier 
relations between Quebec (for- 
merly Lower Canada) and Ontario 
(formerly Upper Canada) is a 
warning and a guide to those who 
would wish to absorb in toto the 
Six Counties with the Twenty-Six. 

In the year 1840, these two 
provinces were by Act of the 
British Parliament merged into a 
Union of Canada, the people of 
Ontario, whose population (though 
then less) and wealth were grow- 
ing faster than those of Quebec, 
hoping in time to swamp Quebec, 
alien to them in religion and race. 

By 1861 their hopes were at- 
tained, but at the cost of perpetual 
friction which had reached the 
verge of civil war. Accordingly, 
when statesmanship in Canada and 
Britain brought about the federa- 
tion of all Canada into a Dominion 
in 1867, Quebec and Ontario were 
again made into separate provinces 
with their own local legislatures. 

Since then the idea of Canadian 
nationhood has spread everywhere, 
though the provinces still retain, 
and take pride in, their distinctive 
local features. 

The Northern Ireland Province, 


OOOO WWW OTOH nN® 
SEATED IN ARMAGH 


WHERE should the All-lreland 

Parliament sit? Neither in 
Dublin nor in Belfast, but in 
Armagh (which in 1921 was 
talked of as the place where the 
Northern Ireland Parliament 
might sit, but was ruled out on 
the grounds of inconvenience to 
members and lack of housing for 
civil servants). 

There a Parliament building 
might be erected on land which 
the Primate and the Church of 
Ireland would give from the 
Palace grounds to a reconciled 
nation, and over it would fly a 
new flag, the Red Hand of 
Ulster superimposed on the 
Tricolour. 

—G. C. Duggan. 


ec—hllOhO nnn ®e 


because of its 
differences from the rest of the 
country, should be given equal re- 
presentation in the Federal Parlia- 
ment. 

It might be urged that this does 
not go far enough; that, because 
of the Nationalist majority in parts 
of the Six Counties, Unionists will 
be in a permanent minority in the 
Federal Parliament, and that there- 
fore they would condemn them- 
selves to the political wilderness 
for all time. 

But Parties in an all-Ireland Par- 
liament will not take the same 
alignment as they now have. In 
fact, one would hope that it might 
well be a non-party assembly, or 
at least that Party differences will 
be less intransigent, for look at the 
services that it will be legislating 
for—customs and excise, external 
trade, foreign relations, Post Office, 


strongly-marked 
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financial relations between the 
central Exchequer and the pro- 
vincial Exchequers. 

These are matters which ought 
not to be the subject of party 
politics. They involve indirect 
relations with the individual citi- 
zens, not those day-to-day contacts 
which are maintained by Provincial 
Governments: for example in mat- 
ters of education or social services. 

The relations of the Federal 
Ministers, too, might well approxi- 
mate to those of an Inter-Party 
Government. There might be 
Ministerial dyarchies, a Minister 
drawn from one area having as his 
Parliamentary Secretary one drawn 
from the other, as happens with 
Coalition Governments. On the 
President of such a Federal State 
would fall a responsibility greater 
than that normally attached to the 
Presidential office. 

One would hope, too, that the 
wider scope of the services con- 
trolled by the Federal Parliament 
would attract to its membership 
men of wide outlook, of financial 
ability and business acumen. 

As this central Parliament 
acquires the confidence of the 
country, one might hope that the 
Provincial Governments would, in 
time, hand over some of their ser- 
vices to be administered uniformly 
by the central body. 

There are some thorny matters 
which in other countries might be 
expected to be dealt with centrally 


but which in Ireland will have to 
be left to the Provincial Parlia- 
ments, ¢.g., marriage and divorce, 
the official use of the Irish 
language and the special position 
of the Roman Church. 

It will be noted that income tax 
has not been listed as a federal ser- 
vice in the Irish scheme, though 
under the Government of Ireland 
Act of 1920 it was not passed over 
to the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment. There is no administrative 
reason why income tax legis‘ation 
should not be in the hands of the 
Provincial Governments, and it is 
proposed to accept this position. 

The reason why Westminster 
treated this matter as “ reserved ” 
was that the British Treasury was 
determined to ensure that it had 
the first handling of this revenue, 
so that it could deduct the 
“Imperial Contribution” before 
handing over the residue to the 
local Government. 

Other explanations were given 
in the course of debate on the 
Bill, but the provision ran contrary 
not only to Gladstone’s first Home 
Rule Bill, but to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Irish 
Finance that sat in 1918. 

“Whereas the people of Nor- 
thern Ireland and the Republic of 
Ireland, humbly relying on the 
blessing of Almighty God, have 
agreed to be federally united in an 
indissoluble Union 
mirage or vision? 


‘THE way, to be safe is never to feel secure——EDMUND BuRKE. 


RAcEHorsES: The only animals that can take several thousand 
people for a ride at the same time. 





What blood-group tests revealed 


There’s Lots of English Blood 


in Leinster—and Aran 


DR. EARLE HACKETT 


LOOD groups are physical 
| 5 ond which are directly 

inherited from one generation 
to another. Many races of mankind 
have characteristic proportions of 
different blood groups. It, there- 
fore, becomes possible by blood 
grouping to trace race migrations 
and race mixing, at any rate over 
the past 1,000 years or so. 

The trouble is that over periods 
longer than this the groups prob- 
ably change their proportions 
slowly, and we do not know the 
precise rate of change. Neverthe- 
less, it has been shown elsewhere, 
for instance, that modern Hun- 
garian gipsies of Hindu origin 
have the same blood group fre- 
quencies as modern Hindus in 
India, even though the gipsies have 
lived in Hungary for hundreds of 
years. 

In the Republic of Ireland the 
blood-group evidence suggests 
that most Irish people spring from 
one or more of the older peoples 
of Europe, who long ago were 
pushed to the West by the pres- 
sure of growing populations in the 
north and east of the Continent. 

Irish blood groups have much 
in common with those of the 
peoples of Iceland, Scotland, the 


Anh AnAnhnaeae 
QO OOOOO® 
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R. EARLE HACKETT has 

worked on Irish blood groups 
in collaboration with Professor 
Folan, of University College, 
Galway, and Mr. George Dawson, 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

This is a summary of a paper 
read at the 1957 Meeting in 
Dublin of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
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Welsh Highlands and, _ possibly, 
some now isolated peoples of the 
Mediterranean shores. 

In the eastern half of Ireland 
there is English blood, which 
came in after the Anglo-Norman 
conquest, and which was later 
supplemented by settlements under 
Cromwell and James I. A rough 
calculation suggests that, over the 
whole of the Republic, 26° of the 
people are of Anglo-Norman and 
later English stock. 

Excluding Dublin, the average 
incidence of “Englishness” in 
this sense for the rest of Ireland is 
18%, though rising to 70% in 
Wexford. It is 50% in Dublin city. 

The  Gaelic-speaking Aran 
islanders have often been thought 
to represent an outpost of one of 
the ancient peoples of Ireland. 
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There is, however, historical evi- 
dence that a succession of English 
military forces was stationed on 
Aran for about 100 years, begin- 
ning in the 17th century; and no 
record has yet been found of the 
last garrison having been with- 
drawn. During this period it is 
probable that many Englishmen 
married Irishwomen on the islands. 

Originally the native population 
of Aran must have been small, but 
the introduction of the potato 
simultaneously with the presence 
of the soldiers would have allowed 
the mixed Irish and English stock 
to expand. 


Those Brooding Basques 


The present-day blood groups 
of the islanders strongly support 
this theory of their origins, though 
not absolutely proving it. But a 
rough calculation on the basis of 
the blood groups indicates on 
present evidence that about 70% 
of the islanders have sprung from 
English 17th-century ancestors. 

No scientific evidence has been 
found of Spanish-type people liv- 
ing on the Western or Southern 
seaboard. So much for the recur- 
rent rumours of the effect of 
Spanish ships wrecked on Irish 
coasts after the break-up of the 


Great Armada in 1588. 


ERE is a vulgar error that the Basque language has a 
relationship to our Celtic tongues, but that is untrue. I 
know the Basques, and their mysterious speech has no relation- 


ship with any known tongue. 


In that strange book of Victor Hugo’s, L’Homme Qui Rit, 
the Lord’s Prayer as recited by an Irishman is supposed to be 
understood by a Basque; but that is wrong. 

Their passion for handball, which is our Irish game, and 
their look, as of an Aran Islander, have given rise to this belief. 

But every nation plays a form of ball, and brooding on 
mountain and sea gives people who are fortunate to have sea 
and mountain by them that rugged face, that depth in their 
eyes, that grave courtesy, that distilled simplicity. 

—Donn Byrne, Ireland, the Rock Whence I was Hewn. 


The Answer’s Pat 


= HOvsEwIves in 


area,” writes a correspondent in a 


provincial paper, “are using electric washing machines 
for churning milk, with excellent results.” 
Which, I suppose, is all for the butter. 
—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 





Why Brewing is a Boon 


to our Farmers 


SIR RICHARD LEVINGE 


HE breweries of Ireland bring 
“Tl a to the Irish farm in 
two ways. 

First, there is the pleasure 
obtainable from the products them- 
selves—the stout, porter, light ales 
and barley wines. Then there is 
the financial benefit of some 
£3:750,000 per annum for barley 
and malt required by the Irish 
brewers of stout and ales. 

Some lament the change of the 
centuries which has led from 
domestic brewing, through a mul- 
titude of small local breweries, to 
groups of highly organised large 
breweries. It cannot be gainsaid, 
however, that one consequence 
has been to simplify and improve 
the farmer’s lot as a grower of 
brewing materials. 

It is largely a result of the efforts 
of the great brewing companies 
that the yield of malting barley 
per acre has risen to the present 
characteristic of thirty hundred- 
weights per acre here (with pros- 
pects of a continuing increase) 
from a former acceptance of twenty 
hundredweights as first-class yield. 

Again, the brewers of Irish stout 
have so improved the quality of 
their products that the greater 
part now is sold abroad and Irish 
farmers thus may expect a grow- 
ing demand for their barley. 


Condensed from 
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The author is Assistant- 
Managing Director of Messrs. 
Arthur Guinness and Co. 
(Dublin), Ltd. 
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' Because Messrs. Guinness, in 
conjunction with the Department 
of Agriculture, have been able to 
introduce and maintain pure 
strains of first-class malting barley 
varieties (Spratt Archer and, 
later, Beorna), it is now no longer 
necessary to import malt or malt- 
ing barley. Yield and quality are 
so high today that Ireland has be- 
come self-sufficient, except in an 
unusually bad growing season. 

Some 15,000 Irish farmers grow 
this barley in eleven counties, 
where the land is suitable. What 
they grow for the breweries repre- 
sents about half of the average total 
Irish barley crop. 

There is keen competition for 
the contracts which are made be- 
tween maltsters and farmers. These 
malsters buy either directly for 
themselves or on commission for 
the breweries. ; 

The price of malting barley is 
freely negotiated each year between 
Messrs. Guinness and a joint 
committee of the two voluntary 
farmers’ organisations, the National 


Farming Recorder 
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Farmers’ Association and the Irish 
Sugar Beet Growers’ Association. 

From the viewpoint of the 
brewers, since they send the 
greater part of their exports to 
Britain, the price paid for malting 
barley in Ireland should not exceed 
that paid by British brewers who 
are competing with them. In Ire- 
land, however, the Government 
policy of the “ independent Irish 
loaf” calls for subsidisation of 
wheat-growing, and the inevitable 
effect has been to imcrease the 
price which must be paid for 
barley. 

Both wheat and malting barley 
constitute profitable cash crops. 
Certainly the demand for barley 
contracts greatly exceeds the re- 
quirements of the brewers. Indeed, 
there is always complaint that con- 
tracts are not big enough. 

The simple fact is that each 
brewery contracts to buy only as 
much barley as its forward esti- 
mates of beer sales will justify, and 
beer sales prospects are affected by 
a host of social and general econo- 
mic factors, not to mention our 
variable weather and the effect of 
changes in excise duty. 

Apart from the quantities guaran- 
teed to be purchased under con- 
tract, breweries may also buy 
surplus barley, if their estimates of 
requirements should turn out to 
be too low. They pay a few shil- 
lings a barrel less for such surplus, 
but more, nevertheless, than if the 
farmer were to sell this surplus for 
animal-feeding. 

The system of producing and 
distributing pure seed each year 
from nucleus stocks greatly aids 


the farmer, since it ensures that 
the crop does not become con- 
taminated with weeds, mixed 
stocks or other cereals. 

The biggest problem to the 
malting barley grower used to be 
the tendency of this crop to 
“lodge” if grown in the condi- 
tions of high fertility required 
from economic yields. 

The breeding of “ Beorna”, and 
some newer varieties yet to come 
into use, was especially designed 
to increase straw stiffness and en- 
able heavier crops to withstand the 
weather. 

The high standard of Irish malt- 
ing barley production is firmly 
based on the cereal station at Bal- 
linacurra, Co. Cork, maintained 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
half the expense of the barley work 
being borne by Guinness. 

Here a large and increasing col- 
lection of barley varieties is main- 
tained in small-scale cultivation, 
any variety of which can at any 
time be used for hybridisation or 
propagation. Each year a pure line 
of the standard variety is grown, 
and its produce multiplied in suc- 
cessive years under constant super- 
vision, until about 400 barrels of 
pedigree seed are available to dis- 
tribute to maltsters and seed-mer- 
chants. 

These firms receive, most of 
them annually, a nucleus stock 
which they arrange to be grown 
by selected farmers in their area. 
By arrangement, the produce is 
then brought back and used for 
seed stock in that district. Before 
being accepted for seed purposes, 
the grain must be passed in the 
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field as true to type, healthy and 
free from noxious weeds. 

As a further protection, the 
great majority of seed-merchants 
now supply seed barley treated 
with dressings which protect the 
crop against smut, _leaf-stripe 
disease and wireworm. 

The Ballinacurra station was 
established at the beginning of this 
century and its sponsors, origin- 
ally the Irish Agricultural Orga- 
nisation Society and Guinness, 
were fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Dr. Herbert Hunter, who 
became later Director of the 
National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany at Cambridge. 

It was at Ballinacurra that Dr. 
Hunter produced Spratt Archer, 
which proved such a success in 
both Britain and Ireland, although 
it has been replaced within the 
past two or three years in Ireland 
by Beorna—a cross between Spratt 
Archer and Kenia, a stiff-strawed 
Danish barley. 

The Ballinacurra work is sup- 
ported by the trials which are 
carried out under careful super- 
vision by experienced farmers in 
normal conditions on twelve farms 
in typical Irish barley-growing dis- 
tricts, with different types of soil 
and geological formation. 

Here it may be noted that long 
experience has shown that seeds, 
fertilisers and cultivation tech- 
niques found suitable in Britain 
do not always succeed in Ireland. 
The independent research carried 
on here, therefore, has more virtue 
than merely assuaging Irish pride. 

On the trial plots, Proctor has 
been giving a better yield by one- 


L )ubndueutupninpudupupuenunpnenpnpnpnonongn( | 
EXPERIMENTS WITH HOPS 


SUCCESSFUL production of 

hops in Ireland continues to 
elude ali irish effort. Since the 
mid-eighteenth century, such 
bodies as the Royal Dublin 
Society have endeavoured to 
promote the growing of Irish 
hops, and the Department of 
Agriculture renewed an earlier 
quest, as late as 1935. 

The experiments were aban- 
doned after a few years. It 
seems clear that our climate, 
with rather too littte sun and 
too much wind and rain, is not 
conducive to hop growing, which 
is a very highly specialised 
activity, confined by nature to a 
few very limited areas in the 
world. 

Hop growing requires an 
enormous capital outlay per 
acre, and unless the climatic and 
soi! conditions are exceptionally 
favourable it would be a dis- 
astrous venture. Hence, it is not 
practised in Ireland. 

—Sir Richard Levinge. 


tenth of a barrel. Stocks of this 
variety are to be built up to enable 
a change-over to take place if this 
should be required. 

Behind the demands made on 
barley-growers by their contracts, 
and the judgments passed on their 
produce by the maltsters, lie 
elaborate and continuous brewery 
study and experiment. At St. 
James’s Gate alone, there are two 
large laboratories, one concerned 
primarily with routine control, the 
other with pure research on the 
brewing materials for stout: malt, 
yeast, hops and water. 

There is also an experimental 
malting and brewing plant at the 
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brewery working on the produce 
of the trial plots on the twelve 
farms. This plant is capable of pro- 
ducing some §,000 barrels of stout 
a year, or rather more than some of 
the smaller commercial breweries 
produce in the ordinary way. 
Again, detailed analytical reports 
from laboratories, experimental 
maltings, experimental brewery 
and from all departments con- 
cerned in the main brewing pro- 


cess, as well as the verdicts of 
the tasting panel, lie behind the 
current evaluations of quality in 
barley, malt and beer. 

As to stout and ales, the Irish 
breweries have good reputations, 
which are guarded not alone by the 
brewers, but by our native con- 
sumers, who are quick to com- 
ment on deviations from the high 
standards they have learnt to 
expect. 


bs 


Welcome With a Wag 


| Hore that I retain my reason about dogs, but whether I do 

or not, I know this, that I would not be without these 
animals at any price. Their companionship is delightful, and 
their affection extraordinarily moving. 

To be welcomed home by three little dogs that stand in the 
hall and wag their tails and utter barks of pleasure at one’s 
return is among the happiest experiences a man can enjoy. It 
is a happiness I do not intend, if I can help it, ever to forgo. 

There are people, and I am sorry for them, to whom a dog 
is only a nuisance. Well, they have their nature, and it is 
absurd to complain:of them for it, but they are unenviable. 
They are missing a great happiness. 

—St. JOHN ERVINE. 


Footnote to the Flood 
“YS it true that Irish Terriers are the oldest breed of dogs?” 
asks a reader. 

We’ve no proof they’re the oldest, though they seem to have 
been known in Ireland for ever and ever. There’s no record 
of them in the Ark, but an Irishman has explained this by 
saying there was no need for the Irish terrier to have indoor 
accommodation because he could swim alongside. 

These terriers have all the Irish characteristics ... 
liveliness, “devilment,” keenness—always ready for a 
“scrap,” yet good-tempered and lovable. 

—Woman’s Illustrated (London). 


BACHELOR is a man who looks before he leaps and then 
stands still. 





Dunsink Observatory’s role during the 
International Geophysical Y ear 


‘The Stars Don’t Twinkle— 
They Just Burn 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


UNSINK, one of the world’s 

few State observatories, is 

ideally positioned for stellar 
scrutiny. Well away from traffic 
vibration and city smoke, beyond 
the broad acres of Dublin’s 
Pheenix Park, it stands on the 
highest point of wooded Castle- 
knock. 

Approaching the substantial yet 
unpretentious building something 
uncommon meets the eye: a large 
and a lesser dome of pale green, 
with an “ open-work” telescope 
slanting upward beneath the main 
dome. 

More exciting than ever this 
International Geophysical Year, 
when the scientists of sixty-four 
nations unite to probe the secrets 
of our earth and atmosphere, 
Astronomy, the oldest and per- 
haps most romantic of the sciences, 
makes daily news. And with obser- 
vatories in the limelight, them- 
selves observed, it’s natural we 
should enquire with quickened in- 
terest, “ What are they doing at 
Dunsink?” 

It seems hard to believe that 
Dunsink Observatory, after a use- 
ful life of more than 150 years, 


had, some twenty years ago, be- 
come abandoned. Originally a 
department of Trinity College, 
Dublin, it had had as directors 
such eminent astronomers as Pro- 
fessor Plummer, Sir Robert Ball 
and Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
the renowned mathematician. The 
researches of these and other Dun- 
sink scientists did much to advance 
astronomy. 

In 1947, due to the interest taken 
by the Taoiseach, Mr. Eamon de 
Valera, its good work was resumed. 
Connected with the Institute for 
Advanced Studies, Dunsink Obser- 
vatory became a department of the 
School of Cosmic Physics. 

It has been remodelled on 
modern lines under the director- 
ship of Professor Bruck. The new 
equipment was built largely in 
Dublin and in the Dunsink work- 
shops. These improvements are 
now almost completed. 

A visit to Dunsink can be 
slightly disconcerting if you hap- 
pen to be time-conscious. The 
ever-so-accurate clock in the hall 
is numbered 1 to 24; but in the 
office hangs a large electric clock 
of normal numbering— it’s exactly 
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an hour late. Of course, Green- 
wich Mean Time, from which 
Dunsink takes its cue, knows no 
such aberrations as the artificial 
“summer time”. The Dunsink 
clock, a pendulum-free instrument, 
keeps exact time to one-hundredth 
of a second. 

At Greenwich (which is on the 
Thames, five miles south-east of 
London Bridge), time is determined 
from nightly observation—weather 
permitting—of star transits. Two 
fundamental clocks there are kept 
in a cellar at constant temperature 
to show the sidereal time. “ Green- 
wich Mean Time” is kept by a 
third clock, and it is the “ tick ” of 
this we hear broadcast as time 
signals. Its pendulum makes con- 
tact with an electric circuit, so 
that every fifteen minutes the final 
six beats can travel as pips on a 
telephone wire to the B.B.C. Dun- 
sink Observatory makes use of 
this time-signal to keep Radio 
Eireann right—almost—to one- 
hundredth of a second. 

In 1783, when Dunsink was 
established, its telescope lens was 
one of the world’s largest. Today 
they use three telescopes, a 12- 
inch refractor (the type you gaze 
up through directly), a 28-inch 
reflector telescope for measuring 
star brightness, and a solar tele- 
scope. 

With these instruments and a 
modern spectograph, much inter- 
esting specialised work is being 
carried on. When conditions make 
it possible, observation of the sky- 
scape goes on day and night. Most 
of this work is concerned with in- 
ternational scientific programmes, 


resulting in vast tables of facts and 
figures running into fifteen or 
twenty columns. 

Stellar Motions . . . Distribu- 
tion of Stars in Globular Clusters 
. . . Motions and Distances of the 
Bright Stars of the Types B-B5 
. . . Note on the System of the 
Brighter A Stars: these titles of 
papers give a glimpse of research 
at Dunsink from I9II to 1920. 
During this period the focus was 
mainly on Variable Stars. 

The present, a time of greater 
specialisation, finds Dunsink still 
pursuing its measurements of the 
brightness of Variable Stars. The 
solar telescope is brought into use 
by day, its purpose being to 
measure sun flares (associated with 
sun-spots) and chemical abun- 
dances in the sun. Every day dur- 
ing the International Geophysical 
Year Dunsink keeps a special watch 
for these. 

Perhaps this observation of the 
sun is the most interesting part of 
astronomy from the layman’s view. 
A solar telescope, however, is 
likely to disappoint the orthodox 
somewhat, for it consists of a 
system of mirrors arranged to 
measure solar flares, and it is not 
like a telescope at all. A specto- 
graph makes possible separation of 
the sun’s glare, so that its surface 
can be photographed in a selected 
wave-length of light. 

The wave-length is usually that 
of calcium or hydrogen light, re- 
ceived on a photographic plate 
through twin slits, one near an 
“ object glass ” concentrating sun- 
light on the slit, parallel beams of 
light, through a prism, reaching 
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the plate through a second narrow 
slit. 

The entire surface of the sun 
can thus be pictured bit by bit— 
to show, for example, granulation 
on the sun’s face, or those in- 
tense bright patches and shadows 
which tell of sun-spot activity. It 
is estimated that some of these 
“spots” measure as much as 
15,000 miles in diameter. 

We know a little more than 
Pythagoras guessed—that the earth 
rotates upon its axis, And as the 


Was It Parnell’s Ghost? 


heavenly harmony goes on, as the 
stars and the planets interweave in 
their appointed ways, we seek with 
ever more powerful instruments to 
scan the outer fringes of our uni- 
verse, to learn a little more. 

Coming down twenty miles 
from his observation-station set in 
outer space, Major David Simons 
reported some time ago: “ Even 
in daytime the sky was purple 
black, and then it got darker . . 
Up high the stars don’t twinkle. 
They just burn.” 


JouN DILLon, a most practical and level-headed Parliamen- 
tarian, had an extraordinary ghost story about Parnell. 
Years after Parnell’s death Dillon was attending a perform- 

ance of opera in Munich when he saw, as he believed, the 

identical figure of Parnell standing in conversation. 
Naturally he drew near, and to his amazement recognised the 

voice and even the familiar phrase of Parnell. When he made 

himself known, the stranger knew him not. Dillon was left 


wondering where he stood. 


Curiously enough, another Irish member had a similar 
experience in Australia, and John Howard Parnell has recorded 
in his book about his brother a very vivid reappearance of 
Parnell at Avondale, the family home. 


Craggy Dog! 


—Sir SHANE LESLIE. 


EAMUS and Sean while touring Switzerland got caught in a 
sudden Alpine blizzard. They had given up hope of being 
rescued when suddenly a St. Bernard dog came bounding 
through the snow—a cask of brandy fastened to his collar. 
“Glory be,” cried Sean. “ Here comes man’s best friend to 


the rescue.” 


“ Aye, ye’re right,” said Seamus. “ And look at the big dog 


with it.” 





It happened when this famous novelist, of Connemara 
ancestry, took the Golden Road to Samarkand 


This was my Supreme 


Moment of Success 


ETHEL MANNIN 


T is commonly assumed that if 

you are an author your supreme 

“moment of success” is either 
when you get your first book pub- 
lished, or when some book becomes 
so talked about that you become 
a celebrity—the two are sometimes 
synonymous. 

For myself, I did not experience 
that feeling of elation and triumph 
when at the age of twenty-two my 
first novel, Martha, came in second 
in a first-novel competition and 
was shortly afterwards published. 
By the time I held the published 
book in my hands I had already 
grown used to the idea of being 
what I had for so long aspired to 
be—a published author. 

No, my supreme moment of 
success was, when after consider- 
able frustration and physical hard- 
ship, I finally set foot in Samar- 
kand 


Behind my impassioned deter- 
mination to reach forbidden 
Samarkand in the autumn of 1935 
were two things—the romanticism 
engendered by James _ Elroy 
Flecker’s Samarkand poem in 
Hassan— 


For lust of knowing what should 
not be known 

We take the Golden Road to 
Samarkand, 


and a stubborn revolt against the 
officialdom which declared this 
ancient city of Russian Turkestan 
out-of-bounds. After spending a 
great deal of time and nervous 
energy in Moscow trying to get a 
permit for the journey, and failing, 
I decided to go without one. The 
journey did not begin to be illegal 
until I reached the Caspian Sea. 

The moment my companion and 
I set foot in Krasnovodsk, on the 
other side of the Caspian from 
Baku, we were illegal, and travel- 
ling illegally—without the proper 
documents—in the U.S.S.R. is no 
light matter. You cannot stay any- 
where, because no one will have 
you if you cannot produce the 
necessary permits, 

It becomes, therefore, a story of 
sleeping on railway stations—ex- 
cept that in Russia, though you 
may sit up all night in a station 
waiting, you are not allowed to 
sleep there, and there are officials 


Condensed from Books and Bookmen 
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on guard to see that you don’t. 
We are here concerned with the 
moment of success—and it was a 
tremendous one—represented by 
setting foot in Samarkand, walking 
its street, setting eyes on the tomb 
of Tamerlane, ascending the steps 
of the wonderful mosque of 
Shakh-Zinda, the crowning splen- 
dour of Tamerlane’s Samarkand. 

We arrived at night, and it was 
cold with the bitter coldness of the 
desert, for Samarkand is an oasis, 
but flooded with the most tremen- 
dous moonlight. We _ were 
exhausted from a fourteen-hour 
journey spent lying on the deck of 
an overcrowded steamer, lying in 
the bows, packed sardine-close 
with men and women of all kinds, 
travelling fourth class, because 
no other accommodation was 
available. 

We were exhausted and we 
were homeless, but the deep dust 
into which our feet sank was the 
dust of Samarkand, the “ Queen 
of Asia”, in Tamerlane’s day as 
Juxurious as Babylon at its height, 
the fabulous city built by he who 
was overlord of Asia from Moscow 
to the Wall of China, the great 
crossroads for the caravans of mer- 
chants coming from India, China, 
Kabul, Persia, for trade with the 
oases between the Aral Sea and 
the Pamirs. Through these same 
streets drove the chariot of Tamer- 
lane, Emperor of Asia, drawn by 
conquered kings. 

In that moonlight we glimpsed 
the gleaming turquoise ruins of 
mosques and palaces on the 
Registan, which is perhaps the 
most beautiful square in the world, 


and in the morning sunlight we 
entered that enchanted place. Yet 
still that was not the supreme 
moment. The supreme moment 
was when I mounted the steps that 
lead up to the mosque of Shakh- 
Zindah. 

Before leaving England I had 
gazed long and long, and so often, 
at a photograph in the August 
1935 issue of The Geographical 
Magazine—a photograph which 
was entitled, “Steps leading to 
the mosque of Shakh-Zindah, the 
chief goal of Moslem pilgrims to 
Samarkand.” 

In the intensity of my desire to 
make the Golden Journey—which 
proved to be so very far from 
golden—to Samarkand, I had 


asked myself, feverishly, would I 
ever mount those steps? Not until 


I actually set foot upon them 
would I have achieved my purpose. 

When I at last did so and saw 
the turquoise domes against the 
brilliant blue of the sky, the 
exquisite tiles which have sur- 
vived the centuries, I could, quite 
simply, have wept with joy. It was 
the supreme moment of success 
because it was something struggled 
for and suffered for, because it had 
taken the utmost steadfastness of 
purpose, in the face of every kind 
of opposition, to achieve. 

There have been other mom- 
ents. There was the tremendous 
moment in 1949 in which with my 
daughter I saw, one dawn in 
Darjeeling, the clouds roll back 
and reveal the Roof of the World, 
the tremendous range of the 
Himalayas, with distant Everest. 
There was the sense of awe, of 
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“blessed are mine eyes for they 
have seen ”. 

And on that same journey the 
splendour of the moment in sud- 
denly setting eyes on the tiger, 
from the back of an elephant, at 
close range. And the first time, in 
the jungles, hearing the tiger call, 
and the first time, on foot, coming 
across a recently made pug-mark 
in the sand. Superb moments, but 


not moments of success, because 
we hadn’t to work for them; they 
were the gifts of circumstance. 

Whereas in Samarkand there 
was the sense of achievement: 
this thing we strove to realise, and 
this is the realisation. What hap- 
pened afterwards did not matter— 
how we got back to Moscow, what 
awaited us there; this was our 
triumph. 


Priya wis 1 


We Are Not Amused! 


ENERALLY speaking, throughout the United States, among 
the Irish there is no feeling of inferiority vis-d-vis the 
Anglo-Saxon. Quite the contrary, indeed. 

But there are a few places where such exists and I noticed 
it in Boston and, to a lesser extent, in Chicago. In such places, 
whenever I was giving an address, I deliberately introduced 
the story of Queen Victoria and the Book of Kells. 

This beautiful book, over 1,000 years old, is housed in 
Trinity College, Dublin, in a glass case, and no one-is allowed 
to handle it except the custodian, who turns over a page 
every day for the benefit of the visitors. 

On one occasion when Queen Victoria was visiting the 
Library, the book was taken out for her inspection and, before 
anyone could stop her, she had seized a pen and written her 


mame across the page. 


The gasp of horror from my audience was by implication 

a sufficient tribute to the ancient culture of the Irish as con- 

trasted with the brash lack of it in more pretentious quarters. 
—ROBERT BRENNAN in the Irish Press. 


Gagged and Bound—to Listen 
“ ONcE when I was staying in Corsica I was captured, bound 
and gagged by bandits.” 
“How thrilling! Were they anything like the bandits in a 
musical comedy?” 
“Yes, the gags they used were thirty or forty years old.” 


HE that will not look forward must look behind. 


—Irish proverb. 
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a world of shorthand 
writers 


He Wanted to 


Save Everyone’s 
Time 


His dream: 


E. R. R. GREEN 
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Se creator of Gregg shorthand 


was born at Rockcorry, County 

Monaghan, in 1867. He was 
the youngest of the family and re- 
garded as stupid compared with 
his older brother and sister. 

A worse handicap was the total 
deafness from which he suffered 
periodically after his ear-drum 
was ruptured by a blow on the 
head frora a schoolteacher at the 
age of ten. 

One Sunday there was a new 
preacher at the church and Gregg’s 
father was so impressed by seeing 
a member of the congregation 
taking down the sermon in short- 
hand that he decided his children 
must learn it. 

The two older ones soon tired 
of it, but John became interested 
and mastered the different systems. 

When he was fourteen years of 
age the family moved to Glasgow. 


He went to work in a lawyer’s 
office, but he continued with his 
shorthand studies and was already 
developing his own system. 

Later he went to Liverpool, 
where he opened his first school 
and published his system under 
the title of “ Light Line Phono- 
graphy ”. This fourpenny pamph- 
let, which appeared in 1888, ran 
into §00 editions and sold 
18,000,000 copies during the 
author’s lifetime. 

The temporary collapse of his 
hearing forced Gregg to give up 
his school, and he decided to go 
to America. He arrived in Boston 
with only 130 dollars, which soon 
was spent on publishing his sys- 
tem and securing copyright protec- 
tion. 

There was a business depression 
and he found it impossible to 
establish himself as a teacher. He 
moved on to Chicago, where he 
nearly lost his life and did lose all 
his equipment in a fire which 
burned down the building where 
he had started his school. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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At this desperate stage of his 
career a typewriter company 
showed confidence in him and en- 
abled him to establish his school. 
From then on the Gregg system 
spread rapidly, and soon came into 
general use. 

The development of Gregg 
shorthand involved not only the 
opening of schools but the build- 
ing up of an extensive pu lishing 
business to produce manuals and 
periodicals. 

Gregg was a great believer in 
commercial education, and liked to 
think that it conferred benefits on 


the thousands of girls who worked 
for a few years and then got 
married and settled down in homes 
of their own. 

He also firmly believed that 
shorthand would eventually take 
the place of longhand writing, 
with a consequent inestimable 
saving of everybody’s time. 

In 1922, he purchased one of 
the largest chains of commercial 
schools in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, since when his system has 
been firmly established in these 
islands. 

He died in New York in 1948. 


— 


Butler's Last Stand 


"Tovar Miami, Florida, is a populous and fashionable seaside 
resort. 150 years ago it was a lonely outpost, with hostile 


Indians forever on the warpath. 

On the morning of November 5, 1791, the alarm was 
sounded at Miami and the American troops, led by Major- 
General Richard Butler, rode out to meet the onrush of more 
than 1,000 redskins. The combat was fierce but short, for the 
troops were hopelessly outnumbered and they suffered total 
defeat. The general was shot down, tomahawked and scalped. 

Butler was an Irishman who emigrated as a youth to 
America, where he joined the colonists at the outbreak of the 
War of Independence. He became lieutenant-colonel of the 
Pennsylvania troops and fought with Lafayette in Virginia. 


A farring Note 

ILD horses won’t drag from me the name of the priest who 

told his parishioners in a farewell sermon that he had a 

happy stay among them and added: “Of course, inevitably 
from time to time I had a few jars.” 

Apparently not everybody knew what was meant, for I’m 
afraid there were a few titters. 

—L.R. in the Irish Catholic. 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Kathleen vowed she'd never dye 
her hair, but... . Well, what 
girl wouldn’t in the circumstances? 





Westward Ho, 


the 
Wagons! 


ATHLEEN CROWLEY IS THE FIRST 

girl Walt Disney has ever signed 
for a live-action film. She’s Fess 
Parker’s first leading lady (she plays 
opposite him in Westward Ho, The 
Wagons). 

She was undismayed by the fact 
that Fess is 6 ft. 5 in. and she’s only 
5 ft. 24 in. 

“T feel tall,” she says. “I used to 
be self-conscious about my height, 
so I took a course in deportment 
and began straightening my back 
and holding my head high.” 

She loves music, curling in a 
comfortable chair, old clothes, soli- 
tude, serious reading and hanging 
wallpaper. 

This Irish girl arrived in Holly- 
wood over five years ago and made 
an inconspicuous film début in The 
Farmer Takes A Wife, starring 
Betty Grable. 

She considers she’s sacrificed only 
one thing for her present rise to 
stardom—and that is the colour of 
her hair. 

“I vowed I’d never dye it,” says 
Kathleen, now a strawberry blonde, 
“but what girl wouldn’t for 
this?” 

—Reveille. 


Writing His Memoirs 
RECENT PRIVATE VIEW OF THE 
film of Professor Tim, in which 

the Abbey Players are the actors, 

had more significance than it 
seemed. 

Emmet Dalton, Ltd., made this 
film, and Emmet Dalton, the man, 
when we met him after the view, 
was unlimited in his confidences, 
but firm as to how much of what 
he told us could be passed on. 

The man himself is a strange mix- 
ture of military crispness, middle- 
aged mellowness and _ business 
suavity. Once one of the d’Artag- 
nan-like figures in recent history 
(he led the rescue attempt with an 
armoured car into Mountjoy to get 
Sean MacEoin out), he is now a 
thriving impresario of TV, and, 
both in America and England, he 
operates among the limited field of 
those who produce TV films. 

The costs he mentioned are 
meaningless here . .. £6,000 to 
£9,000 per half-hour film in 
Britain, outside of the costs of time; 
and in the States, one talks in terms 
of millions of dollars for a series. 
If he could, this unique Irish figure 
in the business world of entertain- 
ment would attack the American 
market with all guns blazing, and 
he is not the kind of man to use 
blank ammunition. 


He then told us something which 
made us sit up. 

“TI will write my memoirs. They 
will tell the truth, leavened, I hope, 
with the sense of humour which is 
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particularly lacking in ex-military 

memoirs. I can laugh, I hope, at my 

own weaknesses and mistakes.” 
—Evening Press. 


His Two Publics 

© PAINTER IN BRITAIN IS MORE 

widely-known than Sir Gerald 
Kelly, the Irishman who, a few 
years ago, was President of the 
Royal Academy. It is no disparage- 
ment of his art to say that, to the 
general public in Britain, he is 
known more widely for his tele- 
vision commentaries on art exhibi- 
tions than from his own work. 

One of his earliest patrons was 
Sir Hugh Lane, who bought some 
of his paintings for Dublin, and 
who was anxious to make the young 
painter’s work known among influ- 
ential friends. 

In recent years Sir Gerald has 
become familiar to millions of 
British television viewers as a lively 
commentator on art. In this sphere, 
he has shown a remarkable ability 
to infuse viewers with some of his 
own enthusiasm for the works of 
good artists of the past and present. 

—Irish Independent. 


She Likes “ Tinkering ” 
QOuvia ROBERTSON, AUTHOR OF THE 
recently-published novel, Dublin 
Phenix, claims descent on her 
mother’s side from a long line of 
Irish patriots, ranging from Laur- 
ence Parsons, M.P., who deputised 
for Henry Grattan in moving the 
amendment to the Act of Union, to 
the Esmondes, and to Cornelius 
Grogan, Grand Juror of Wexford, 
who, with his companions, Harvey 
and Cole, was hanged, drawn and 


quartered on the bridge at Wexford 
in Ninety-eight. 

Spurning for most of the year 
the vasty comforts of the ancestral 
home—Huntington Castle, County 
Carlow, built on the ruins of a 13th- 
century abbey—she tucks herself 
away in a smail flat in Ballsbridge, 
Dublin, writing and painting. 

That’s when she isn’t “tinker- 
ing ”, as she calls it, which is to say 
studying very much at first-hand 
the habits (and habitats) of Ire- 
land’s Tinker community, on which 
she is a genuine authority. 

Her contact with the Tinkers, in- 
cidentally, isn’t by any means one- 
sided, for not only have they taught 
her their language and customs, but 
she has taught them crafts and such 
useful arts as that of how to sleep 
in a ditch on a rainy night without 
getting wet! 

—JuL1A Monks in the Irish 
Press. 


Castle Thrown In 


UTHORESS BARBARA WORSLEY- 

Gough has a problem—what to 
do with a Tudor castle in Ireland 
which was left to her by her uncle 
nine years ago. 

Miss Gough finds it difficult to 
combine writing with keeping a 
castle and the 280 acres of farm- 
land which go with it. So she has 
offered it for sale. 

“It has all mod. con., including 
the necessary arrangements for 
pouring boiling lead on intruders 
. . . very handy when the income- 
tax man comes along,” she says. 

The castle, which stands on a 
mound between the sea and the 
Shannon, is right in the heart of the 
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“WE ARE SEVEN ” 


T happened in crowded Piccadilly Circus 


London. Irish player 


Maureen Halligan was threading her way through dense crowds 
of tourists when she felt a tap on her arm and a voice saying, 


“Do you want a part in a film?” 


Maureen was surprised—and delighted—to find she’d bumped 
into old friend Liam Redmond, who had just been cast for a lead- 


ing role with Niall 


McGinnis and Eileen Herlie 


in “We Are 


Seven”, a new film with an all-irish background. 

“ They're still casting—so why not try your luck?” 

So, on spec, Maureen popped in to see Associated British casting 
director Robert Lennard. Not only did he sign her for a feature 
part—that of a schoolteacher—but also persuaded her to take on 


the job as Irish dialogue coach. 
Now Maureen is on call 
thoroughly eni ing it. 
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Galway Blazers’ hunting country. 

It has been in Miss Gough’s 
family for generations. “ One of my 
forbears named Seymour married 
a local widow and got the castle 
thrown in,” she explained. 

Miss Gough has finished writing 
a play and is looking around for a 
producer. It is about a pretty girl 
hydro-electrical student who is in- 
vited to become queen of a Balkan 
country. 

“TI think it is very funny,” said 
Miss Gough. 

—TANFIELD in the Daily Mail. 


Fudge in Cyprus 

ME. JAMES P. TRAYNOR, WHO HAS 
been given a judicial appoint- 

ment in Cyprus, was born in Bray, 

Co. Wicklow. 

Mr. Traynor was first connected 
with the law as a solicitor, but after 
a few years he forsook office work 
for the law library, being called to 
the Irish Bar about eight years ago. 
His first appointment abroad undef 
the British Foreign Office was in 
Singapore, where he served for two 


every day at Elstree Studios and 


—A.B. News Bulletin. 
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years before his transfer to Cyprus. 

Before leaving Dublin he mar- 
ried Miss Angela O’Connor, a well- 
known operatic and concert singer, 
who had appeared with the Rath- 
mines and Rathgar Musical Society 
in several Gaiety Theatre produc- 
tions. 

—Evening Echo. 


Unbounded Generosity 


IR ALFRED CHESTER BEATTY, THE 
eighty-two-year-old copper min- 
ing millionaire who recently re- 
ceived a certificate of honorary 
citizenship from the President, has 
been over-generous to this country 
in donating a large portion of his 
art treasures, the result of a life- 
time of collecting and expenditure 
of a vast amount of money. He 
lives here too for a good part of 
each summer. 

Sir Alfred’s generosity to this 
country might never have come 
about if the British Labour Party 
had not come to power after the 
war. Sir Alfred, who made his 
money the hard way, was in no 


, 


a 
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mood to let a Socialist Government 
take it from him. If he was to dis- 
perse his riches he preferred to 
reserve the pleasure of doing so to 
himself. He left Britain and trans- 
ferred all his art treasures to this 
country. Now he alternates between 
his Ailesbury Road home in 
summertime and the Riviera in 
winter. 

He must have given over a 
million pounds worth of art treas- 
ures to the National Gallery, and 
in addition, he has built a library 
in Ailesbury Road to house his 
oriental manuscripts, one of the 
finest collections of its type outside 
China, and this is open to the 
public. 

—Cork Examiner. 


King of the Castle 
PETER MURRAY, AT THIRTY-THREE, 
is the king of the castle. I went 
to see this happy king. My knock 
at the door of Louth Castle echoed 
around some of its 101 rooms. The 
door was ajar, so I went into the 
lonely hall. 

A naked bulb shone from the 
ceiling. Over the Adams fireplace 
hung a rubber tyre. A couple of 
sacks were curled casually in a 
corner. No butlers or wolfhounds 
in this stately home beyond Ardee 
in County Louth. 

A successful farmer has moved 
in to laugh at the ghosts of former 


owners—and make one of the great 
success stories of modern [Irish 
farming. A few years ago Peter 
Murray was a boy on a forty-acre 
farm. Now he has his own castle 
and 400 acres of wealthy land. 

“TI would not part with the castle 
for love or money,” he told me. 
“People have come here to buy it 
—even from Africa. I won’ sell. 
People keep calling—interrupting 
me when I am working in the 
fields. They want to buy the fire- 
places. They have offered me £140 
each. But I won’t sell. Why should 
I wreck the place when I like it?” 

Peter showed me around his 
castle. “ They say,” he said, laugh- 
ing, “that the door can’t be kept 
closed, either.” He was talking 
about the ghosts that he bought 
with the castle for £16,000. “ Seems 
to me,” he added, “that ghosts 
don’t like tractors.” 

He was pensive for a moment. 
Then he declared: “There is 
money in land—if you work it 
properly. Since I saw you last I 
have bought £8,000 worth of 
machinery. 

“T’m a great man for the bull- 
dozer. Remember that old walled 
orchard with its plum and apple 
trees? I just levelled it with a bull- 
dozer. Made £200 out of it with 
no bother.” 

—LiAM_ ROBINSON in 
Sunday Express. 


the 


WE cannot give you the formula for success, but we can give 
you the formula for failure: Try to please everybody. 


A TAXPAYER is one who does not have to pass a Civil Service 
examination to work for the Government. 
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A psychiatrist asks 
twenty questions 


How 


Courageous 
are You? 


OOOO @ 
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NSWER each of the twenty 
questions by a number from 
I to 4; the greater the courage 
in the given situation, the lower 
the number. Number 2 would 
indicate that -you take things 
casually, in the nonchalant manner 
befitting a perfectly balanced mind. 

The total answer, divided by 20, 
gives the test figure for our scale: 
2.45 for a man, and 2.65 for a 
woman, would express the ideally 
balanced personalities, with res- 
pect to one’s courage content. 

The importance of the test, 
however, lies only in its being able 
to indicate in what direction our 
deficiency evidently lies, for only 
liars or hypocrites are going to 
make the perfect score. 

A result between 1 and 2 is the 
indicator of an _ over-confident, 
boastful personality, whereas be- 
tween 3 and 4 denotes a shy and 
retiring disposition. 

1. How much are you afraid of 
minor operations, such as tooth- 
extractions and other small 


incisions of the surgeon’s knife? 

2. How much does it disturb 
you to find that someone cannot 
endure your presence? 

3. How much effort does it cost 
you to repulse an attempt to bor- 
row money from you? 

4. How much are you tempted, 
when with a chosen companion 
whose opinion differs completely 
from yours, not to give expression 
to your own conviction? 

5. How great is your annoyance 
in the presence of rats, mice, 
vermin, or other things repulsive 
to you? 

6. How much do you prefer the 
morale-bolstering method of the 
telephone and letters to a painful 
discussion by word-of-mouth ? 

7. How great is your desire to 
turn your eyes away from the un- 
pleasant aspects of life? 

8. How great is your disinclina- 
tion to express a diverging opinion 
in a public gathering? 

9. How much effort on your 
part does it necessitate to say “no” 
to someone who wishes to sell you 
an article you do not want to buy? 

10. How often do you say you 
are ill, or make use of other evasive 
procedure, when something un- 
pleasant is facing you? 

11. You have had an interview 
with a superior and are relating the 
incident. How often do you allow 
yourself to put witty and 
courageous utterances into your 
mouth that were not actually used 
in the conversation you are quot- 
ing? 

12. To what extent are you in- 
clined to minimise your own just 
demands simply in order to avoid 
conflict and unpleasantness? 

13. To what extent do you make 
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use of such expressions as, “I 
didn’t see anything!” “I don’t 
want to hear about it.” “Don’t 
drag me into it.” 

14. How great is your disin- 
clination, in an argument between 
two people, to take the part of the 
weaker, but morally justified 
exponent? 

15. To what extent is it your 
habit not to make decisions for 
yourself, but to force them on to 
others instead, perhaps in order to 
say afterwards: “I told you so— 
if only I hadn’t followed your 


16. How much are you fright- 
ened or intimidated by threats? 
17. When you refuse a thing to 


The Great Balancer 
HAVE you considered the marvellous construction of the 


someone that he would have liked 
very much, to what extent do you 
make use of “ white lies ”? 

18. How great is your inclination 
to meet just reproach with evasive 
answers and explanations, and lay 
the guilt instead at the door of cir- 
cumstances or other persons? 

19. How great would be the 
resolution necessary on your part 
to make you assume, for once, the 
reproach and punishment which 
are justly another’s? 

20. How much effort does it 
cost you to confess to the waiter in 
a public restaurant that you have 
forgotten your wallet and cannot 
pay the bill? 

—E. L. 


universe that makes your life possible? 
There is a Great Balancer, keeping in check and in balance 


all those forces around us that enable us to live on this planet. 
The stars in their courses are always on time. The balance 
between earth and sea makes life possible. 

If the rotation of the earth on its axis and its swing in its 
orbit were to vary a few degrees, you and I could not live. 
The red and white corpuscles in your blood-stream are held 
in delicate balance, according to altitude. When you go to a 
higher or a lower altitude, there is a revision in this balance. 
We live in a delicately-adjusted universe, and this makes life 
possible. 

—Dr. J. H. Crowe. 


Lark in the Clear Air 
ON 2 *plane flight a spoiled child annoyed the passengers by 
running up and down the aisle and making noise. When 

the hostess started serving coffee, he ran against her, knocking 
the cups of coffee to the floor. 

As he stood watching her clean up the mess, she glanced up 
at the boy and said: “ Look, why don’t you go and play out- 
side?” 





Two adventurous Irishmen met in 
far, foreign 


fields .... 


Down went McGuire—with 


the Berbers’ Flag 


TEX O’REILLY 
(as told to Lowell Thomas) 


AVING beaten the forces of 
President Huerta, my leader, 
Pancho Villa, occupied Mexico 
City with an army of 60,000 men. 

On the morning of the grand 
entry we marched in three 
columns, and we were marching in 
nearly all day. I had the point on 
one of the columns. We passed the 
railroad station and marched down 
the Paeso de Ja Reforma, to turn 
at right angles into the Avenida 
Madero and so proceed to the 
National Palace. 

For two miles we marched 
through the silence of a living city 
in which everyone was afraid. Not 
a soul was in the streets. The 
window blinds of the houses were 
closed. Every house pretended to 
be asleep, but every one of them 
was listening. There was nothing 
to be heard but the sound of our 
marching. 

We came to the Avenida Fran- 
cisco Madero, and there in the 
middle of the street stood one lone 
policeman in uniform. He was a 
stocky fellow with a brown mous- 
tache, and his hat sat on his head 


Condensed from Born To Raise Hell. 


at a little angle. Our column came 
riding down to him, and he made 
a step forward and held up his 
hand before my horse’s nose. 

“You can’t pass here.” 

I noticed the look of him and 
the way he spoke Mexican, badly. 
So I said: 

“Do you speak English?” 

“And why the divil shouldn’t 
I?” 

“What is your name?” 

“ McGuire.” 

“ Well, McGuire, I admire your 
sense of duty, but you are holding 
up a whole war here, stopping 
60,000 men. You will have to 
stand aside.” 

“T can’t help it if you’re 60,000 
men. You can’t pass here. Them’s 
me orders.” 

“Who gave you those orders?” 

“The chief of police.” 

We had arrested the chief of 
police. The Mexican officers with 
me wanted to ignore McGuire and 
go on, but I stopped them. He 
meant what he said, and I did not 
want to see him killed. 

“Now, don’t be a _ fool, 


(Hutchinson and Co., Ltd., London) 
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McGuire. It is our intention to 
capture this city this morning. 
You must stand aside!” 

“ Oh, I must, must I? And what 
is your name?” 

“ My name is O’Reilly.” 

He began to laugh. I asked him 
what he was laughing at. 

“ Sure I’m laughing to think of 
a man by the name of O’Reilly in 
command of these  sandal-foot 
Indians.” 

“ And does it occur to you how 
funny it is to see a man by the 
name of McGuire holding up this 
war?” 

“ You say your name is O’Reilly? 
Why the divil didn’t you say so at 
first? Pass on, O’Reilly!” 

So, by the grace of God, and 
with the consent of Tim McGuire, 
we took Mexico City. 

A week or so afterwards he came 
around and joined our army. Born 
in Ireland, he had served two en- 
listments in the American Army; 
he had been in the Cuban cam- 
paign and the Philippines, though 
I had not met him there. I saw 
him several times around Mexico 
City that winter; we had perhaps 
a dozen drinks together. Then he 
joined Obregén and went to fight 
in the battle of Pueblé, and I for- 
got about him. 

The next war for me was the 
Spanish war against Abd el Krim 
in the Riff, in the mountains of 
Morocco. 

The Spanish forces had been 
driven back until they held only a 
narrow strip of coast, about ten 
miles wide and 135 miles long, 
from Tetuan to Melilla. They had 
been fighting steadily since 1921. 


This was 1924. Tens of thousands 
of their soldiers had been slaugh- 
tered and Krim was winning the 
war. 

Primo de Rivera had just be- 
come dictator of Spain, and he was 
up against a terrific military prob- 
lem. His army was scattered all 
over the Riff, divided into little 
garrisons shut up in blockhouses, 
and the whole Riff had risen 
around them. He could not hold 
the blockhouses, and to retreat 
from them meant enormous loss of 
Spanish lives. His troops were re- 
volting. 

They gave me the command of a 
company of the Foreign Legion. 
And one day whom should I run 
into but a scarecrow of my old 
policeman friend, Tim McGuire. 

I made him top sergeant. He 
was ideal. in that place—too cocky 
and turbulent to be contented in 
the ranks, too happy-go-lucky to be 
timber for an officer. 

We went out on patrol duty 
along the road from Melilla to 
Tetuan, and the Berbers attacked 
us a dozen times in seven weeks. 
Their attacks came suddenly out 
of nowhere, and twenty feet away 
they would melt into the ground 
and seem to pop up the next in- 
stant on our other flank. When 300 
attacked us we saw no more than 
forty at a time. They seemed to 
have no military organisation or 
discipline at all, but they always 
acted like one fighting body that 
you couldn’t get hold of. 

We held on day after day, losing 
men and officers, till I was the 
senior officer left in command of 
a skeleton battalion. Our three 
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companies had been reduced to 
187 men. We were still hanging 
on, holding our position, when the 
Berbers brought up their sacred 
flag. It was said to be the flag 
carried by the Mahdi at Khartoum 
in the Soudan in the days of 
General Gordon. 

Anyhow, they had carried that 
flag for months, and we had all 
heard about it. A Holy Man from 
Tunisia carried it, and it was 
always heralded with drums. At 
sight of it the Berbers went crazy; 
nothing could stop them. Every 
time they charged with that flag 
they broke the Spanish line. 

It came up on our left front. 
The drums were pounding, and all 
the Berbers wildly yelling. The 
flag was carried ceremoniously 


along their lines, waving in our 
Then they charged and 


faces. 
broke through on our left. We 
swung our machine-guns on their 
flank, but about 400 of them got 
in behind me and cut us off. They 
attacked us from all sides. 

We were fighting there for twelve 
hours, gradually working our way 
out of that trap, and we came back 
to the new lines with 150 men and 
our dead. It was evening, the fight- 
ing died down and we rested in 
the trenches. 

Whenever we fell back half the 
men were set to digging holes with 
trench spades. The Berbers had 
got the idea from us, and when 
they moved forward they dug in, 
too. That evening their line was 
about 100 yards from ours, and 
behind it three or four Berber 
tents stood. 

Just at sunset the drum came 


pounding over the hill, and the 
Holy Man in his green turban 
brought the sacred flag down to 
the line. The Berbers set up an 
unholy jubilation. The Holy Man 
carried the flag up and down the 
line in front of us, and they were 
all yelling. Then he planted it by 
the tents. 

We knew that at dawn, as soon 
as there was light enough to see, 
they would charge with that flag, 
and I knew they would go right 
through us. The men were worn 
out, many of them wounded. Only 
one of my machine-guns was work- 
ing. We could not possibly hold 
against a charge of hundreds of 
those fanatics maddened by the 
actual presence of Mohammed’s 
flag. 

If we waited till morning it was 
all up with us. The only hope was 
to get the flag that night. I called 
for volunteers; all my men were 
ready to go, and I picked twenty- 
one. We stripped to the waist and 
blackened our skins. I gathered up 
all the pistols in the outfit and 
armed the twenty-one men with 
them and with sword bayonets, 
sharpened. 

The night was black; no moon, 
only a few dim stars. In the 
shadows of the hills there was not 
light enough to see. I lined the 
men up in V formation, Tim and 
I at the point. I said to them: 

“ There’s only one idea in this: 
Get that flag. We do not bring 
out our dead, we do not stop for 
our wounded. Whatever happens, 
keep going. If they get me, follow 
Tim. None of us comes back with- 
out that flag.” 
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We had about 300 yards to go. 
We charged in a flying wedge and 
never stopped. We got deep into 
the Berbers before they knew what 
was happening. They rose up 
around us in a yelling whirlwind 
of jelabs and knives. We went 
right on through. A knife ripped 
my arm; I lost touch with the men 
behind me, then I heard Tim yell: 

“ Gangway! Tex! Tex! Quick! 
I’ve got the flag!” 

He was down under a tangle of 
Berbers. We piled on to them, got 
him out. The flag was in his arms. 
He was cut all to pieces. We 
picked him up and we brought 
him out, with the flag. Nine of us 
got back to our lines. Three died 
later. 

The Berbers followed us right 
into our trenches. We fought them 
there, and our one machine-gun 
went into action. We drove them 
off, they fell back to their own 


Zip, Zip—Hooray! 


lines, and then they set up the 
most miserable, weird wailing I 
ever heard. Hundreds of them were 
kneeling there in the dark, howl- 
ing like some strange kind of wild 
animals, and Tim was dying. His 
chest and arms were slashed to 
pieces, and we could not move 
him. We had no doctors, and to- 
wards morning he died. 

Later the Cruz de Valor was 
awarded to Tim McGuire. I 
located two of his sisters and sent 
it to them. The Sacred Flag of 
the Mahdi hangs today in the War 
Office in Madrid. It is an ex- 
tremely old, worn, black flag with 
a green border, about five feet 
long. One end is tattered, where 
Tim tore it from its pole. The 
Arabic letters, woven of human 
hair, make stiff patches in the soft 
old cloth, and then, too, there are 
a few spots stiffened with an Irish- 
man’s blood. 


_ ZR,” the trade name of a lightning fastener, is a coined 
word. In his autobiography, Gilbert Frankau writes: 
“... 1 hereby claim, for all time, my fourth share in the 


coining of that trade name.” 


The story he tells in support of his claim concerns a private 


luncheon at the Savoy, London, at which the new fastener 
was being demonstrated on a dress worn by Miss Peggy 
O’Neill. As demonstrator, Frankau operated the fastener and 
told the audience: “ Nothing could be easier, zip . . . it’s on, 
zip ... it’s off.” 

The publicity manager present immediately took up the 
new word, changed all his prepared showcards and publicity 
matter, and so sent “ zip” on its way around the world. 


EY have erected a monument in Vienna over the grave of 
the man who invented the postcard. 
We are asked, however, to deny the report that the inscrip- 
tion reads: “ Having a lovely time here.” 





A Bead of Maritime Counties—No. 1 





Why Not a “Tom Moore” 


Evening in Avoca ? 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


HERE are many sleep-making 
T pills and drinks, but there are 

many people who dislike 
taking such things, fearing that 
they may become a habit. Such 
people, for safety, resort to the 
time-honoured device of counting 
sheep jumping through a gap. 

These sheep have never been of 
the least assistance to me. Let them 
jump—lI don’t care a thraneen how 
many there are or how few. I find 
trying to repeat long poems more 
soporific, but recently I discovered 
an almost infallible and perfectly 
harmless drug; it consists of nam- 
ing the thirty-two counties of 
Ireland. 

That sounds so easy, almost 
child’s play. Of course, you know 
them—of course. But just you try. 
You will proceed very glibly to 
twenty-eight, hesitate, hesitate— 
but manage to reach thirty. The 
next two continue to elude you. 
No, here’s thirty-one, but— 
thirty-two? Better start afresh and 
try again. This time try to think 
of them as provinces. Twenty- 
four, twenty-five, twenty-six .. . 
sleepier and sleepier . . . and the 
next thing, faintly heard, is the 
morning Angelus. 


I now find it a good plan, start- 
ing south of Dublin, to begin by 
naming all the maritime counties. 
But the thing is to name them 
only, not to dwell on them in one’s 
mind. And I find this a very diffi- 
cult thing to do. 

The first maritime county south 
of Dublin is Wicklow, and you'll 
agree with me that it’s very hard 
to dismiss Wicklow in a word. It 
is difficult not to brood lovingly 
over it. Its flat, dead-flat seaboard 
has those two most striking head- 
lands—Bray and Wicklow; its 
hinterland of mountains; its small, 
rushing rivers; its dark, brooding 
lakes. 

Some parts of Wicklow I can 
easily dismiss—for instance, the 
snobbish district of Killiney; but 
maybe this is sheer jealousy on my 
part, for I once lived literally 
within a strone’s-throw of Killiney, 
but my address was County Dub- 
lin and oh! the difference it made 
to me to have my habitation on the 
wrong side of that imaginary line. 
It was like being born on the 
wrong side of the blanket. To have 
“an elderly aunt in Killiney, a 
widow, but well-off ”, set the seal 
on everything that was proper and 
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well-fed and a prospect full of 
possibilities. 

But Killiney abuts on Bray, and 
though Killiney cold-shoulders 
Dalkey it cannot abide Bray. But 
just beyond Bray is Kilruddery, 
the seat of an earl, and so we can 
breathe again. Which is a mistake, 
for Bray, in spite of all its trip- 
perism, is a very pleasant place— 
at least I used to think so forty 
years ago when I spent every Sun- 
day afternoon there, and a walk 
between tea and supper brought 
me up the Head or to the Dargle. 

But the railway, after threading 
the tunnels of the Head, proceeds 
placidly along the sea-coast to 
Wicklow via Greystones (almost as 
snobbish as Killiney), but forget 
the railway. Nowadays Bray is the 
jumping-off place for Glendalough, 
for the Rocky Valley and the Glen 
of the Downs and, with your own 
car, all Wicklow is at your feet. 

It is impossible for me to dic- 
tate your route. Every main road is 
attractive, but turn up any by- 
road and, ten to one, you will find 
unknown beauties. If you are 
water-minded you mustn’t miss 
Loughs Dan and Tay and the 
Upper and Lower Loughs Bray, 
and do not despise the great artifi- 
cial lakes, Roundwood and Poula- 
phooca. Roundwood is rather a 
dull stretch of water, but Poula- 
phooca is lovely and looks as if 
God, and not man, had made it. 

I'd almost suggest that one of 
the pleasantest and least frequented 
ways of “ attacking ” Wicklow (as 
if one could ever attack the darling 
place) is via Poulaphooca, up the 
Kings’ River, turning left and 


reaching Glendalough by its back 
door. Near the Loughs Bray is the 
source of the Liffey, only thirteen 
miles from where it joins the sea 
below O’Connell Bridge. But it, 
like us, is in no hurry to do so. It 
loves Wicklow and County Dub- 
lin, and so it travels seventy miles 
before it can bring itself to say 
good-bye. 

There is history a-plenty in 
Wicklow. There “ the real Irish ”, 
the O’Tooles and the O’Byrnes, 
crop up again and again, fighting 
against their English supplanters. 
And famous political names come 
down to our own day—or the day 
before yesterday—for Grattan had 
his country-house near Ennis- 
kerry; Charles Stewart Parnell his 
near Rathdrum, and his shooting- 
box in Glenmalure was afterwards 
used by his friend and disciple, 
John Redmond. 

But we’re on a holiday, so let’s 
leave politics to the historian and 
think of pleasanter things: people 
who write verses and plays. And 
Wicklow is linked with two famous 
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Irish literary names: Thomas 
Moore and J. M. Synge. 

If you know Synge’s plays you 
cannot go a few miles through the 
country without being held up, 
startlingly, by Lough Nahangan 
and Aughrim and Glen Imaal. It 
is as if a guide-post had said, 
“This way to Tir-na-nOg”. For 
these names are part and parcel of 
In the Shadow of the Glen. And, 
suddenly, you come on “ the green 
of Clash” and there is a holy well 
there and once upon a time—not 
so very long ago—a “ Timmy” 
had his forge there and that—that 
—is the scene of Synge’s almost 
finest (but not most popular) play, 
The Well of the Saints. 

Some subtle value is derived 
from performing plays in the 
places they belonged. I have seen 
this in the case of Lady Gregory’s 
Dervorgilla, performed in _ the 
ruined Abbey of Mellifont. I have 
never seen Murder in the Cathe- 
dral performed in Winchester 
Cathedral—that must have been 
most impressive—but I still dream 
of performing Yeats’s The Dream- 
ing of the Bones in the ruined 
Abbey of Corcomroe. That means 
moonlight and a September even- 
ing. Could not The Well be per- 
formed in the village of Clash? 
It needs daylight and a bit of rain 
—easily come by in Wicklow. 


Perhaps our weather is a little 
uncertain, but Thomas Moore 
does not depend on out-of-doors 
and moonlight and rainy weather. 
Why not, in the neighbourhood of 
the Meeting of the Waters, have a 
Tommy Moore afternoon or even- 
ing? We need a piano, of the 
rather tinkly, old-fashioned kind 
(but in perfect tune), and someone 
to sing as Tommy used to sing: 
half-said, half-sung, half-recited. 

Others, a female voice or two, 
would join in and contribute, 
and as well as “ There is not in 
this Wide World a Valley so 
Sweet” we'd have Oft in the 
Stilly Night and Believe Me if All 
those Endearing Young Charms 
and A Child’s Song (which I 
haven’t heard since John McCor- 
mack sang it years and years ago 
in Dublin). And we’d go home 
through the Vale of Avoca, back 
through Synge’s glens and thank 
the Thomas Moore Society for 
giving us a delightful evening. 

But we are going home with- 
out having visited Wicklow town 
and Wicklow Head, a smaller, but 
almost lovelier head, than Bray. 
Wicklow town is full of sea-faring 
interests; its lines stretch across 
the Atlantic and its Head looks 
down on Wexford, which is the 
next stop on our bead of Irish 
maritime counties. 


ba te 
ut 


BeEwarRE of the man who does not return your blow; he 
neither forgives you nor allows you to forgive yourself. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


[F you want to make sure your wife will listen to what you 
have to say, talk in your sleep. 
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Useful tips from a doctor 


Motorists, 
Take My 
Advice 


DR. ROBERT CROMARTY 
eT He 


ET us first consider the most 
ae danger of all to 
motorists: a major accident. 
The outcome chiefly to be feared 
is that of injury to the head. To 
avoid being thrown, the motorist 
should be in a heavy car that is 
likely to remain upright. Safety- 
belts, such as those used in aero- 
planes, are undoubtedly helpful. 
The best thing for a passenger 
to do, if a crash seems imminent, 
is to lift the feet and push them 
hard against the dash-board or the 
back of the front seat; the shoul- 
ders should be shrugged, and the 
chin held in the hands, the elbows 
being pressed into the groins. This 
will diminish the likelihood of 
injury to the head and neck. 
Never try to start the car with 
the handle; only use the handle 
when the ignition is switched off. 
In this way you will never break 
your forearm, and will be much 


less likely to injure your back. Use 
the handle, in other words, only 
to “loosen up ” the engine before 


_ using the self-starter. 


If you should be completely 
stuck and must use the starting 
handle, then at all costs abstain 
from putting your thumb round it; 
if there is a back-fire, you will be 
able to let go more quickly. 

It is essential for the driver to 
see the whole of the road in front 
of him. I have been driving for 
twenty-five years, and I think the 
most annoying thing of all is a 
windscreen that gets dirty again 
as soon as you have cleaned it. I 
carry two dusters—a rough one 
for the outside (an infant’s napkin 
cannot be improved upon) and a 
smooth one for the inside. 

It is often necessary to use the 
smooth duster on the outside as 
well, to polish away the streaks 
after the dirt has been absorbed 
by the rough one. They must be 
either washed or renewed fairly 
frequently. Automatic windscreen 
washers are a great boon, but they 
do not eliminate the need for 
dusters. 

I always carry a pair of sun- 
glasses in the car. They need be 
only slightly coloured; they are a 
tremendous advantage when driv- 
ing into the sun. Another way to 
avoid glare on a sunny day is by 
not overpolishing the bonnet and 
the chromium parts in the front of 
the car. 

In night driving, the importance 
of good lights is obvious, but what 
is less often recognised is that the 
driver must focus his eyes at a 
shorter range than in the daytime. 


Condensed from the Irish Rosary 
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A useful tip is to move your seat 
forward a little as soon as it is 
dusk; it is easy enough to provide 
an extra notch on the seat adjust- 
ment to allow a half-movement 
forward. 

Seats are too often designed in 
such a way as to give no support 
to the small of the back, and this 
is undoubtedly one of the reasons 
for the increased incidence of 
“ disks”. A number of back sup- 
ports are on the market; one of the 
best bears the trade mark “ KI”. 

An arm-rest is a great help in 
giving stability to the driver. If 
your front seat is of the bench 
type, an arm-rest can easily be 
added without any structural alter- 
ations. I have one, which is useful 
also as a map pocket. It can be 
used, too, as a seat for a small 


child, and is of great assistance in 
preventing car-sickness by allow- 
ing the child to sit high enough to 
see out. 

A lot of nonsense has been 


written about car-sickness. You 
may speculate as you wish about 
static electricity and the benefits 
of hanging chains, but I base my 
diagnosis on the simple initial fact 
that I have never heard of the 
driver being car-sick. 

Why is this? Is it not because he 
knows in advance what is going to 
happen, when the car is going to 
swing over, to break or to acceler- 
ate? It is by this knowledge that 
he makes a mental adjustment that 
obviates any sense of nausea. The 
same principle should be applied 
to passengers, who ought con- 
sciously to keep themselves aware 
of what is going on. 


Of course, this injunction can- 
not apply to the very young, but 
as soon as a child is able to sit up 
unaided, sit him up on a special 
seat if need be, and in front for 
choice—and keep pointing out 
things to look at; you will find 
that the incidence of sickness 
diminishes. 

Recourse to drugs should be 
necessary only for those under 
two years or who are abnormally 
prone to travel-sickness, and in no 
circumstances should drugs of any 
kind be given to young children 
without a doctor’s advice. 

It is difficult to keep warm in a 
car in the winter, and heaters soon 
produce an unpleasant atmosphere. 
It is better to use the heater only 
intermittently and to place your 
reliance on warm clothing. A pair 
of fur-lined boots is a grand thing 
for those who have to travel long 
distances in cold weather, together 
with the small type of rug that you 
can wrap round your legs without 
incommoding your movements. I 
do not like woollen gloves, because 
they diminish sensation; lined 
leather gloves are better. 

Wireless in cars is a subject that 
causes great differences of opinion. 
I was against it myself until I 
bought a car that had one already 
fitted; now I am converted. I think 
that a wireless with pre-selected 
stations—and which, therefore, 
does not require visual tuning—is 
unlikely to distract the driver. It 
may, in fact, help to keep him 
awake. A wireless is certainly a 
potent factor in preventing chil- 
dren from getting bored on long 
journeys. 
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To drive, or even to travel as a 
passenger, for much of a distance 
is a tiring business, for one is 
using up energy all the time. Bar- 
ley sugar sweets are helpful on a 
long journey, and it is a good idea 
to take ready-mixed bottles of 
sweetened fruit drinks with you. 

It is a mistake to go on and on 


when one is too tired—a break of 
half an hour, with a stretch for the 
legs and some refreshment, will 
ease the journey. 

Always carry a first-aid kit and 
a bottle of aspirins. But do not 
carry a spare tin of petrol: it may 
leak and, unknown to the driver, 
become extremely dangerous. 


ee 


When Liszt Captivated Dublin 


PRanz Liszt visited Ireland when at the height of his powers. 

It was recorded in a diary kept by John Orlando Parry, a 
noted Welsh singer who came here with Liszt. 

Parry, Liszt and a party of about eight landed at Dun 
Laoghaire on December 16, 1840. Liszt was twenty-nine. The 
first concert was held in the Round Room of the Rotunda 
(now the Ambassador cinema) on December 18. Tickets were 
7/- each. This is an extract from Parry’s account of the 
evening : — 

“It was the most splendid sight I ever saw—1,200 people at 
least, all elegantly dressed. . . . The Lord Lieutenant attended 
with a guard of honour. "Twas magnificent. There was a fine 
band of sixty or seventy performers, the Duke of Leinster 
playing the principal double bass, Sir Gore Booth the ’cello 
....A superb effect.” 

Liszt was vociferously encored for his transcription of the 
William Tell Overture, which the audience liked better than 
Weber’s Concertstuck for piano and orchestra, his first 
contribution. 

On Christmas Day Liszt and the company gave an im- 
promptu performance at their hotel. The hotel bill came to 
£60, which was not unreasonable for eight persons for nine 
days, particularly as they had broken several chairs and 
inkstands. 

—Evening Herald. 


A Weary hiker met a Mourne farmer on the road and asked 
him how far it was to the nearest town. 
“It is five miles,” said the farmer. “ But,” he added en- 
couragingly, looking at the long legs of the hiker, “I think 
you might be able to do it in two.” 
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Archer got his idea from the window- 
blinds then in use... 


Thank Him 
for Perforated 
Paper 


GEORGE A. OSBOROUGH 


not 


HEN you write a cheque and 
We it out of your cheque 

book with a flick of the 
hand, do you ever pause to think 
of the debt you owe to Henry 
Archer—the Irishman who in- 
vented the machine for perforating 
postage stamps? 

Archer’s system of stamp sepa- 
ration was quickly applied to all 
types of forms and tickets, especi- 
ally where a counterfoil had to be 
retained. The uses for perforation 
are now multitudinous—* Tear 
along the dotted line ” has become 
a phrase taken very much for 
granted. 

Before Archer’s invention, post- 
age stamps had to be cut with 
scissors or torn by hand. Queen 
Victoria was ten years on the 
throne when the inventor first sub- 
mitted his plan to the Postmaster- 
General, the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, on October 1, 1847. 


In the report which followed, 
it was stated, “The machine 
appears to be a very clever 
and useful invention. We are 
thoroughly convinced that postage 
stamps separated by it, having 
jagged edges, will adhere to letters 
far better than those cut from the 
sheet by knives or scissors. We 
submit it is most desirable that the 
invention be recommended to the 
notice of the Commissioners of 
Stamps.” 

The idea of applying perfora- 
tion to stamps was suggested to 
Archer by observing the office 
window-blinds then in use, which 
consisted of a thin sheet of iron, 
having a number of small circular 
holes in close proximity, punched 
out of the metal. The inventor 
had no practical knowledge of 
machinery, and depended on the 
machinists he employed to con- 
struct and alter his machines. 

Although the invention was 
officially approved in 1847, it was 
not until 1850 that the various 
difficulties were overcome, and the 
invention pronounced successful. 
During the experimental period, 
Archer, with the assistance of his 
able machinist, James Napier, had 
constructed three different types 
of the machine in order to remedy 
several observed defects. The 
inventor spent almost £1,000 on 
the project, and resided in London 
for three years in order to perfect 
it. 

In 1851, perforated stamps were 
sold to Members of Parliament, 
and this appears to have been the 
first issue. Those were the days of 
the Penny Post, and the first penny 


Condensed from the American Mercury 
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stamps on perforated sheets were 
issued to the public in March, 
1854. 

Following upon the recom- 
mendation of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1852, 
Archer’s invention was purchased 
by the British Government for the 
sum of £4,000. The patent was 
dated November 23, 1848. 

It is noteworthy that although 





Archer was not mechanically 
minded, he worked out his plan on 
lines which to a large extent have 
not been superseded to this day. 

A notice of the inventor’s death 
appeared in The Times of April 1, 
1863: “On the 2nd March, 
at Pau, Basses-Pyrénées, Henry 
Archer, Esq., the inventor of the 
machine for perforating postage 
label stamps.” 


They Began With Sport 
WHEN 4 person is not “up to the mark”, he, or she, resembles 
an inferior piece of silverware which does not come up 
to the standard set by the Assay Office, and thus is unworthy 
of being hall-marked. But “ beside the mark” has a different 
origin altogether. In archery the mark was the target; and an 
arrow that landed beside it instead of om it resembled an 
observation which has no reference to the matter in hand. 

Many common phrases have their origin in games and 
sports. “All at sixes and sevens” recalls dice-throwing; and 
“TI can’t make head or tail of it”, the similar pastime of toss- 
ing coins. To say a man is “game” recalls cock-fighting; so 
does “to show the white feather”, for cocks of an inferior 
strain, and unlikely to show good sport, were supposed to 
have a white feather in their tail. 

“In the swim” is from the anglers’ pastime. A stretch of 
water in which many fish are likely to be is called a “swim” 
by the brothers of the rod; so to be “ in the swim” as applied 
to humans, means to be mixing freely with one’s compeers. 
“Winning hands down” comes, of course, from racing, for 
a jockey who finishes with his hands down has had an easy 
race. 

—Northern Constitution. 


Laying It On 
MEMBER of the Ladies’ Aid Society in a small town went 
to the bank to deposit, as she told the banker, “ Some Aid 
money ”. 
He thought she said “ Egg money ”, and replied: “ Remark- 
able, isn’t it, how well the old hens are doing these days?” 











‘Reece is where you find it 


RIO wih de Micly, 














Who Was He Telling? 


MET MarrTiN ON INISHMORE, 

the largest of the three Aran 
Islands, many years ago. He was a 
man of about forty-five at the 
time—a simple, unspoilt son of the 
sea. He had been to Galway once 
or twice, but never as far as 
Dublin. So I told him about 
Dublin. 

I told him how the motors 
chugged along in droves hard on 
each other’s tails, and how the 
unwinking Neon lights spelt words 
against the dark sky. I spoke of 
the great shops and the hurrying 
crowds, of the welter and bustle 
of a mighty city. And I kept it up 
for a fortnight, as well as my 
limited Irish would permit me. 

Mairtin, the simple soul, never 
tired of hearing about Dublin. He 
would sit beside me on a flat stone, 
dabbling the toes of his pampooties 
in the dust and telling me lovely 
lies—that a man could sit up half 
the night listening to my stories, 
and that I had better Irish than he 
had himself. 

It was hard to get Mairtin to 
talk. I got him going once or 
twice, and he told me tales of seals 
and ghosts and fighting men. But 
Mairtin wasn’t a talker, and any- 
thing he said had to be dug out of 
him. Listening was his strong 
point. So he always dragged me 
back to Dublin and drank in all I 


had to say about its teeming streets 
and nightmare traffic. 

I have often wondered since how 
he managed to keep his face 
straight, for the local teacher, who 
gave the game away on him, 
didn’t. He laughed till the tears 
came. 

“You were telling Mairtin all 
about the big city!” he said. 
“Sure, Mairtin was driving a 
street car in Boston for over ten 
years!” 

—JoHN D. SHERIDAN. 


Shumble and Swumble 


ACROSS THE LANDING ON THE 

stair leading to his flat at 
Adelphi Terrace, London, stood 
what Bernard Shaw described as 
“a strongly fortified obstacle giv- 
ing my flat the appearance of a 
private madhouse.” Even Lawrence 
of Arabia was intimidated: “ the 
barbed wire gate” he called it. 
They had it put up after a thief, 
sneaking in during a luncheon 
party, had gone off with a guest’s 
overcoat and Mrs. Shaw’s best 
table silver crammed into the 
pockets. Alice, the maid, had strict 
orders not to admit beyond the 
gate anyone who did not have an 
appointment. 

Leon de Swarte did not wait for 
one. We first heard of him when 
he wrote to G.B.S. from the 
United States, informing him 
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that he would like to be a 
journalist and that he particularly 
wanted to see him. Next he an- 
nounced his arrival in London and 
demanded an appointment. 

When Shaw refused, he began 
writing a series of ridiculous let- 
ters, some of which he repeated 
in the personal column of The 
Times, “Would Shumble meet 
Swumble for a wumble and a good 
mumble?” was one; which I trans- 
lated “ Would Shaw meet Swarte 
for a walk and a good talk?” We 
ignored the nonsense. 

Then, one Saturday morning, 
when the Shaws were out of town, 
I opened a package containing 
twenty £1 notes and a letter from 
de Swarte thanking G.B.S. for the 
operation which he had “so 
successfully performed” on him. 
At this I wrote to Shaw suggesting 
that the affair was becoming some- 
thing more than a silly joke. Shaw 
was succinct as always. Would I 
take the numbers of the notes; put 
them in an envelope; go round 
with them to Scotland Yard; 
explain that the reference to an 
operation was unintelligible, but 
that I recognised the handwriting 
as that of a man who sometimes 
wrote crazy letters; and say that 
he ought to be looked after? 

“ How nice,” they remarked at 
the Yard, “to get a big sum of 
money like that on a Saturday 
morning!” The detective flattered 
himself when he had run de 
Swarte to earth that he had talked 
him into good behaviour; but he 
was soon at it once more, this time 
inviting Shaw to meet him by the 
Marble Arch. 


The plain-clothes man who 
went there in Shaw’s place was 
again congratulating himself that 
he had stopped the fellow’s non- 
sense when G.B.S. came home one 
evening to find the flat in an up- 
roar. Helen Wills had invited him 
to watch the tennis at Wimbledon, 
and while he was there de Swarte 
had clambered over our spiked 
gate to look round the flat for his 
interview. He bolted when the 
maid appeared, but was held in 
conversation by the workers in an 
office downstairs while she tele- 
phoned Scotland Yard. 

They took him off to Brixton 
prison where they kept him for 
six weeks as an alien without a 
passport: he had destroyed his 
own, for another of his eccen- 
tricities was a craving to be taken 
for an Englishman. He was 
shipped off to the United States 
and we heard of him no more. 

—BLANCHE PATCH, 30 Years 
With G.BS. 


Pat Makes a Switch 


WHEN STUYVESANT FISH WAS 

president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, there walked into 
his office one morning an Irishman, 
hat on and pipe in mouth, who 
said: “ I want a pass to St. Louis.” 
“Who are you?” asked President 
Fish, somewhat startled. 

“Tm Pat Casey, one of your 
switchmen.” 

Mr. Fish, thinking it was a good 
chance to impart a lesson in 
etiquette, said, “ Now, Pat, I’m 
not going to say that I will refuse 
your request, but there are certain 
forms a man should observe in 

















“ Mr. Quinn, until you’ve had a few more weeks’ training 
would you mind using the back door?” 


asking a favour. You should knock 
at the door, and when I say 
‘Come in’ you should enter and, 
taking off your hat and removing 
your pipe from your mouth, you 
should say, ‘Are you President 
Fish?’ I would say, ‘I am. Who 
are you?’ Then you should say, 
‘I am Pat Casey, one of your 
switchmen.’ Then I would say, 
‘What can I do for you?’ Then 
you would tell me, and the matter 
would be settled. Now you go out 
and come in again and see if you 
can’t do better.” 

So the switchman went out. 
About two hours later there was a 


—Humour Variety. 


knock on the door and President 
Fish said, “ Come in.” In came 
Pat Casey with his hat off and 
pipe out of his mouth. 
“Good morning,” he said, 
“are you President Fish of the 
Illinois Central Railroad?” 
“I am. Who are you?” 
“T am Pat Casey, one of your 
switchmen.” 
“Well, Mr. Casey, what can I 
do for you?” 
“You can go to hell. I got a 
job and a pass on the Wabash.” 
—BorTkKIn & Hartow, A 
Treasury of Railroad 
Folklore. 
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The Liberator Proposes 

HERE Is DaniEL O’CONNELL’S 
account of how he proposed 

marriage to his future wife: 

“TI said, ‘Miss O’Connell’ 
[she was also an O’Connell], ‘ are 
you engaged?’ 

“ She replied, ‘I am not!’ 

“T said, ‘ Then will you engage 
yourself to me?’ 

“*T will, was her reply; and I 
said I would devote my life to 
make her happy. 

“She deserved that I should. 
She gave me thirty-four years of 
the purest happiness that man ever 
enjoyed.” 

—SrEAN O FAo.ain, King of 
the Beggars. 


Those Bloomin’ Foreigners 
OME YEARS AGO WHEN IN 
Engiand I travelled daily by 
*bus between Windsor and a vil- 
lage called Braywood, and I used 
to notice, just outside Clewer, in 
the garden of a trim villa, a sign- 
board bearing the lettering: “ W. 
SMITH, HOUSEBREAKER.” 
One day our "bus chanced to 
stop at this particular point, and a 
passenger seated next to me, after 


Why This Waste? 


gazing at the signboard with a 
puzzled expression, turned his 
head and remarked: “I am a 
for-reigner and not all understan’. 
He does not break into ze ’ouse? 
No?” 

“I’m a foreigner myself,” I 
answered; “ but Ill try to explain. 
A housebreaker is one who fel- 
oniously breaks into a house; but 
Mr, Smith, I believe, is merely 
informing the public that his busi- 
ness is pulling down houses, tak- 
ing them to pieces—demolishing 
them. In Ireland, where language 
is bigger and better, such a man 
would call himself a contractor, 
and his work might range from 
pulling down a fence to erecting 
a gate-post.” 

“ Ah, I understan’,” broke in 
the foreigner. “This Mistaire 
Smith no wrong does. He is only 
a destroyer of ze ome.” 

I left it at that. But as I got off 
the *bus at Braywood I heard a 
workman at the back remark to a 
chum: “Bill, those bloomin’ 
foreigners never get no real grif 
of our lingo.” 


—J. BERNARD MacCartuy 
How Do You Say It ? 


‘Txousanps of tons of tobacco-ash are lost in this country 
every year. This ash has a very high value as a fertiliser, 
yet no one has ever evolved a satisfactory method for collect- 


ing it. 


Then take tea. Expended tea-leaves are rich in tannin, 
chlorophyll and caffeine—all products of considerable value. 
Could they be gathered, they would be worth nearly £250,000. 


—Irish News. 


PaArkinG Space: Something you see when you haven’t got 
your car. 





We will have our stars and will not be content 
with a general flare 


Acting in 


My Time 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


N my time, I have seen a great 
| change in acting, but I doubt if 

the change is as much for the 
better as some people suppose. 

I was frequently taken to see 
plays at an age when other boys 
went to a pantomime or a circus 
once or twice a year. I had seen a 
great variety of plays, ranging from 
Shakespeare’s to George R. Sims’, 
before I was sixteen, and I had 
seen Irving, Ellen Terry, Forbes- 
Robertson, Wilson Barrett and, 
once, Sarah Bernhardt, often 
enough to make those who are the 
same age as myself suspect that I 
must be much older than I am. 

The First World War was the 
sudden spurt or leap which seemed 
to make a profound change in 
human habits, but my recollection 
of the progress of events makes it 
seem much less of a leap than it 
is commonly supposed to have 
been. All the changes in beliefs 
that are now said to have been in- 
spired by the break with tradition 
made in 1914-18 were, in fact, 
already inaugurated before the war 
began. 

Mankind still moves on the slow 
accumulation of modifications. 
The acting of Sarah Siddons sub- 


sided into that of Edith Evans by 
such slow degrees that no one can 
point to a particular period and 
say: “There, that’s the date on 
which the old acting gave place 
to the new!” 

And yet the change between 
Sarah Siddons’ acting and Edith 
Evans’ is obviously profound, 
although no one can speak of it 
from his own experience. It is 
probable that we, were we trans- 
ported with our 2o0th-century 
minds to the last lustrum of the 
18th century, would find Mrs. 
Siddons a tedious ranter. 

It is equally probable that she, 
if she could be resurrected and 
taken to see a performance in one 
of our theatres, would swear there 
was no actin; at all. But which of 
the two disputants would be in 
the right is a problem that no one 
can solve. The methods are dif- 
ferent. That is all we can confi- 
dently say about them. We shall 
make fools of ourselves if we try 
to prove that one is superior to 
the other. 

Siddons could appal her con- 
temporaries to a greater extent 
than any modern actress can appal 
hers. Miss Naomi Royde-Smith, 


Condensed from Time And Tide Anthology, edited by Anthony Lejeune. 
André Deutsch. 21s. 
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in her book, The Private Life of 
Mrs. Siddons, says that “ Mrs. 
Crawford had a shriek and a groan 
‘that made rows of spectators 
start from their seats’. Mrs. Sid- 
dons went further; when she 
shrieked the house shrieked with 
her; at her groan young ladies 
swooned in their boxes.” 

She threw an audience of Scots- 
women into hysterics, and greatly 
upset Sir Walter Scott. When the 
elder Macready and another actor, 
Holman, saw her in Tamerlane, 
Holman turned to Macready and 
said: “ Do I look as pale as you?” 

Our actors and actresses do not 
now move audiences so deeply, 
but their failure may only mean 
that audiences are no longer cap- 
able of being moved in that way. 

We shall waste our time, there- 


fore, if we spend it in argument on 


“progress”. In such matters as 
these, there is no “ progress ”: 
there is only difference. Duse dif- 
fered from Mrs. Siddons as much 
as Diana Wynyard differs from 
Duse, but who will dare to distri- 
bute prizes to them in order of 
merit? If we cannot report pro- 
gress, we can, however, report 
change. 

In searching my mind for recol- 
lections on which to base an 
account of the changes in acting in 
my time, I find myself obliged to 
take note of the prominence now 
given to youth. We are all, even 
the old, a great deal younger than 
our fathers were at our age. This 
insistence on “the blown feature 
of youth” is, I think, the most 
notable characteristic of our time. 

In the theatre, chiefly because 
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of this absurd youth-worship, but 
partly as a result of the popularity 
of the moving-pictures, the young 
swiftly rose to the positions of 
stars, and girls scarcely out of their 
*teens became leading ladies. The 
world forgave their lack of accom- 
plishment and technical skill in re- 
garding their pretty faces. 

The theatre, finding itself sub- 
merged in a vast horde of film- 
fans, most of whom were either 
illiterate or half-educated, at- 
tempted to pull itself up to the 
surface again by joining the Youth 
Movement. Nice-looking boys 
and girls supplanted actors and 
actresses. Our players no longer 
acted: they behaved. 

But the Youth Movement in the 
theatre could not last for long. It 
is not possible to go on longer than 
a year or two gazing ecstatically 
at mindless beauties and youths 
with unlined brows. The world 
may not want to, but it has to, 
think. The thoughtless young are 
amusing for an hour or two, but 
months in their society are unbear- 
able. The reaction, once begun, 
could not be stopped. The Bright 
Young Things became ridiculous 
and everywhere the subject of 
jeers. A tendency to think again 
appeared in human society. 

The effect on the theatre was 
instantaneous. The young. still 
have authority on the stage, but it 
is given only to those who have 
intelligence. A young man or 
woman who has omitted to have a 
mind has now little or no hope of 
obtaining any prominence. 

The heresy which prevailed in 
the theatre immediately before 
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1914, in reaction from the star 
system, may be summarised in the 
terth “team-work ”. It started in 


the repertory theatres. There were ‘ 


to be no more stars, no more pre- 
vailing personalities, but only a 


crowd of earnest mediocrities, all . 


entitled to the same amount of lime- 
light. The Hamlet of one evening 
was to be the noise outside in the 
third act on the next evening, and 
the possibility that one personality 
could be more attractive and in- 
teresting than another was to be 
denied. 

The result of this “ team-work ” 
was a dull skilfulness which called 
for the applause one accords to a 
circular saw which does no more 
than neatly divide a plank; but 
even in theatres where this “ team- 
work ” was most strictly practised, 


a tendency for personality to assert 
itself became apparent and unpre- 
ventable, and one or two players 
soon rose above their fellows and 
were more applauded by the audi- 
ence. 


It does not matter where the 
team-work theatre may be, in Dub- 
lin or in Moscow, sooner or later a 
player will pop his head above the 
shoulders of his colleagues and 
attract attention to himself. If he 
is dismissed from the company 
for receiving more than the allotted 
share of applause, the company 
promptly falls into dissolution, 
unless another personality appears; 
for a theatre cannot live on the 
talents of a crowd of undistin- 
guishable mediocrities. It must 
have its genius. 

This craze for team-work coin- 
cided, naturally enough, with the 


MY TIME 


craze for “natural ” acting. The 
players were to behave exactly as 
if they were in a parlour, with no 
one to observe or listen to them. 

But the room on the stage is not, 
and never can be, a real parlour, 
and there are in the theatre a num- 
ber of persons, perhaps a thousand, 
who have paid to observe and 
listen to the people who are play- 
ing on the stage. The effect of in 
sistence on “ natural ” acting wa: 
to drive the audience out of th- 
theatre. 

Why should people pay to hear 
inarticulate mumbles and watch in- 
comprehensible people lounging 
“ naturally” through meaningless 
movements? The demented demo- 
crats of the “ team-work ” theatre 
were destroying what they had set 
out to save, 

In my time, therefore, I have 
seen a complete circle in the 
theatre. Robust acting dwindled to 
refined acting, and refined acting 
dwindled to “ refaned ” acting. It 
could dwindle no lower, unless it 
dwindled out of existence, so it has 
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taken a turn up and is in sight of 
robust acting again. 

The love mankind has for 
exuberant and distinguished per- 
sonalities may be very sad, but it 
is a fact, more potent perhaps, in 
the theatre than it is anywhere 
else. 

We will have our stars and will 
not be content with a general flare. 
God “ made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and 
the lesser light to rule the night; 
He made the stars also”, and we 
may be sure He intended them to 
be used. 

Mankind desires colour and per- 
sonality and distinction. If we can- 
not be distinguished ourselves, we 
long to see those who can. The 
team-workers, setting out to make 
us all alike, succeeded only in 
achieving one good result, a result 
which denied its own intention: it 
made the small-part player attempt 
to obtain a distinction which he 
had not been encouraged to obtain 
in the past. 

The servant announcing on the 
stage that dinner was served, sought 
to “register” his announcement, 
as film directors say, and he grew 


You and the Rest 


into the habit of speaking his lines 
as if he were saying: “ Sir, the 
universe has been created!” The 
principals in the play had to 
“register” greater importance 
than the servant, and, in a short 
time, the value of distinction began 
to reveal itself again. 

It seems, indeed, that the stage, 
having passed through a period of 
drab democracy, in theory at all 
events, is returning to the aristo- 
cratic system in which those who 
have the power to put themselves 
in prominent positions do s0, 
while those who can only take back 
seats, take them. 

Underacting, like understate- 
ment, is exhausting. If an audience 
has to strain to hear what is being 
said on the stage, it will soon give 
up the struggle and resort to the 
cinema, where at least the words 
can be heard. 

The antipathy to skill and ac- 
complishment and technique which 
was so prevalent immediately after 
the First World War has abated. 
The vogue of the “ gifted 
amateur” has waned almost to 
the point of cessation. Skill has 
come into its own again. 


WiItTHovuT the help of thousands of others, any one of us would 


die, naked and starved. 


Consider the bread upon our table, the clothes upon our 
backs, the luxuries that make life pleasant. How many men 
worked in sunlit fields, in dark mines, in the fierce heat of 
molten metal, and among the looms and wheels of countless 
factories, in order to create them for our use and enjoyment. 


—ALFRED E. SMITH. 


WOMEN’s hats are all different because no one likes to make 
the same mistake twice. 





He knows the oil drill ! 


Tycoon of the 
Fabulous Fifties 


Frank McMahon loves the 

big-time deals that have 

made him one of Canada’s 
millionaires 


J. E. BELLIVEAU 


INCE the fur-trading days and 
the years of transcontinental 
railroad builders there have 
been Canadian financial giants. 
Usually they were conservative 
men carefully preserving their 


banker-like dignity in walnut- 
panelled 
clubs. 
Today there is a new kind of 
financial tycoon in Canada, a man 
fashioned by the Fabulous Fifties 


offices and exclusive 


and the mood of the frontier 
gambler ready to throw in gigan- 
tic stakes for an equally gigantic 
return. 

As typical as any representative 
of this new man is Francis Murray 
Patrick McMahon of Calgary, 
Vancouver, and New York. He’s a 
millionaire, he owns oil and gas 
wells and has large interests in 
pipelines. He pulls off startling 
deals, raises money in the tens of 
millions, in general makes a big 
success of any operation he under- 
takes. He “ angels” Broadway hit 
shows and maintains a splendid 
Park Avenue apartinent in New 
York; he and his friend Max Bell 
and their syndicate own a stable 
of 200 racehorses. 

Frank McMahon might be called 


“ The Happiest Millionaire ” (the 
title of a musical show in which he 
didn’t have any money). He has 
remained a down-to-earth, good- 
natured, easy-to-know fellow who 
gets a thrill out of doing things 
for people. 

What is perhaps most likeable 
about this Texas-like western 
Canadian is his ready admission 
that he gets a kick out of spend- 
ing his own money. When his 
daughter was married in Calgary, 
one publication reported that he 
had spent $20,000 on the occa- 
sion. “I think,” Frank told me in 
his Park Avenue suite during one of 
his Manhattan relaxation periods, 
“the printer made a little mistake 
there. Maybe I told the reporter 
it was $200,000 and the printer 
wouldn’t believe it, so he dropped 
a zero. It’s understandable. Any- 
way, it was quite a lot and we did 
put on a nice affair.” 

If Frank McMahon makes no 
bones about the fun he gets in his 
operations, he also objects to 
erroneous reports that he main- 
tains residences in half a dozen 
places and lives in a Calgary man- 
sion. 

His young second wife, who was 
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Betty Betz, Hollywood columnist 
and teenage book designer, says 
she isn’t fond of mansions, and the 
house at Calwin, a Calgary suburb, 
has only two bedrooms. She likes 
it, as she likes Calgary. 

Frank belongs to a number of 
clubs in a variety of places where 
he can drop in for the night, but 
the only apartment he maintains 
is the one on Park Avenue, which 
was originally Betty’s. 

In fairness to Frank, he doesn’t 
have a great pile of money hang- 
ing around. Most of what he has 
consists of shares in his com- 
panies. He wears only one suit at 
a time, but he keeps another couple 
around in case it has to go to the 
cleaners. His companies have been 
doing nicely, but if they should 
come upon hard times Frank 


might not be much better off than 


when he was drilling out West 
thirty years ago. 

If it has been suggested that 
McMahon is a playboy, that is 
entirely incorrect. He is a busy, 
extremely successful businessman 
who worked to get where he is and 
works to stay there. An inborn in- 
stinct to take a chance, and the 
combination of shrewdness and 
luck that often goes with that in- 
stinct, has not harmed his finan- 
cial progress. 

When he found that Canadians 
on Bay Street, in Toronto, and St. 
James Street, in Montreal, couldn’t 
be persuaded a few years ago of 
the prospects for oi] and gas in 
Alberta and British Columbia, 
Frank McMahon went to England. 
There the financiers looked at 
their oil wells in Arabia and Iran 
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and also weren’t interested. This 
turned McMahon towards the 
United States, where there were 
plenty of backers willing to finance 
a highly profitable project in 
Canada. The result has been good 
for Canada. 

Frank McMahon was once 2 
driller, and has speculated in oil 
since 1930, though he didn’t hit 
the really big time unt] 1948. The 
year before, after the great Leduc 
oil field had been found near Ed- 
monton by Imperial Oil, McMahon 
discovered that a Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian named John Rebus had pro- 
perty nearby to which he held the 
mineral rights. 

A stolid fellow with no interest 
in money, Rebus wouldn’t selli at 
first and it took all McMahon’s 
Irish charm and canny business 
persuasion to move him. Finally, 
Rebus agreed that if he could go 
on farming they could try for oil. 
McMahon offered Rebus $200,000 
and 124 per cent. of the oil. Rebus 
said all he wanted was a kitchen 
stove. “ Pll throw it in,” McMahon 
told him. 

The oil gushed. Rebus got his 
stove, but the last time Frank saw 
him he was still patching his 
ancient barn, refusing to build a 
new one, though he had become a 
wealthy man. 

McMahon holds that all Canada’s 
development is badly in need of 
dramatisation, but that wasn’t 
what started his wells running 
wild around Rebus. The famous 
flow of Atlantic No. 3 that got out 
of hand provided the drama. 

It ran wild for six months and 
$1,000,000 worth of oil was lost 
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before the flow was staunched; but 
in the meantime a vast lake of oil 
lay there at Leduc. 

The news of this tremendous 
gushing of new oil flew around the 
world; experts were rushed from 
Texas and Oklahoma to control 
the flow. Danger from fire was 
imminent, but Rebus wouldn’t 
leave until Mounted Police took 
him off the place. 

Newspapers told the world about 
this tremendous oil field, and the 
world’s financiers watched closely. 
Money began to roll in for de- 
velopment. McMahon and his asso- 
ciates had no trouble finding the 
backing they needed. Six months 
after the wild well was capped, the 
field had sold $3,000,000 worth of 
oil. 

To go into the ramifications of 
the McMahon financial operations 
would take a small book. Last 
spring, when gas began seeping 
over the British Columbia border 
into the United States it was the 
culmination of one of the fattest 
operations of all. 

Many years earlier, McMahon 
and his associates, including his 
brother, had found gas in the far 
north of British Columbia and had 
sought a means of transporting it 
to the centres of population. To 
take it into Vancouver alone would 
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not have justified the long pipe- 
line. 

McMahon’s Westcoast Transmis- 
sion Co. endeavoured by all legal 
means to get permission to take 
it into the United States, but with- 
out success. Finally, an arrange- 
ment was made whereby a U.S. 
company would handle the gas in 
Washington, Oregon, and adjoining 
States. Westcoast piped it to the 
border hamlet of Huntingdon, 
B.C., and Pacific Northwest Co. 
took it from there. The negotia- 
tions took years and at least 
$2,000,000 before the compromise 
was reached. 

McMahon was born fifty-five 
years ago in Moyie, British Colum- 
bia, where his Irish parents had 
gone from Goderich, Ontario. He 
was educated in nearby Spokane, 
Whitworth College, and then Gon- 
zaga University, where Bing 
Crosby was a _ fellow-student. 
McMahon and Crosby are still 
friends. 

Until 1928, McMahon was a 
diamond driller, and later with 
two brothers he started a petro- 
leum exploration company. They 
struck oil in Alberta’s Turner 
valley in 1939 and bought up two 
other companies to start Pacific 
Patroleums, Ltd., which remains 
McMahon’s biggest enterprise. 


yA 
HAT a father says to his children is not heard by the world, 
but it will be heard by posterity. 


NOTE from a girl who went to a boarding-school for the first 
time: 
“ This is really a lovely school. All our teachers are certified.” 





Look at Edison and Titian .... 


Live Longer 
and Like It 


DR. O. A. 


ABIES born during 1957 will 

start out in life with at least 

one advantage over babies 
born throughout all previous his- 
tory—they should live longer than 
their predecessors. 

Roman citizens in Czsar’s day 
were fortunate if their average 
birthday reached twenty-two, and 
over the period of some 2,000 
years which have followed the 
life-expectancy of babies has 


increased steadily. By 1850 a child 
at birth had a life-expectancy of 
forty. Babies born in 1900 were 
already sharing the benefits of the 
discovery of bacteria and infectious 


diseases, and their little hearts 
could be expected to keep func- 
tioning for about forty-eight years. 
Today a baby starts out on its life- 
journey with the opportunity of 
reaching sixty-seven years or 
more. 

This is the result of innumer- 
able advancements in medical 
science and synthetic chemistry, 
achievements which in our own 
generation are responsible for 
holding under control almost all of 
the infectious diseases as well as 
some of the diseases of old age. 

Although we have learned much 


Why not gauge your age by 
the way you feel rather than 
by the number of birthdays 
crossed off on your calendar 
of life? 


BATTISTA 


about the irreversible march of 
birthdays and the tell-tale mani- 
festations of old age and senes- 
cence, medical authorities concede 
that despite their successes in this 
field, the unchanging processes of 
growing old remain much the same 
as always. 

All too frequently, however, 
men and women in the middle-age 
group find themselves “ getting- 
by ” in a passive state of health, 
fighting lingering afflictions which 
impair their activities but do not 
incapacitate them. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that the 
human being will require much 
more than vitamins and minerals, 
harmless amtiseptics, and _ the 
opportunity to survive longer, to 
live to a 100 or more. 

The main difficulty which be- 
sets so many of us caught in the 
whirlpool of modern living is that 
physically and mentally we are 
striving to compete with perpetual 
motion. 

Our inherent desire to harvest 
financial security for the future 
seems to be distorting our per- 
spective so much that we are fail- 
ing in large numbers before those 
arch-destroyers of youth and the 
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human body—personal neglect, 
materialism, and worry. 

Have we not blindly accepted 
a complicated and unbalanced 
routine of living that approaches 
a state of pandemonium, subject 
to all the fatalities which occur 
when rest is over-balanced by 
physical and mental: activity? 

Many persons who have become 
possessed by the current “ hurry- 
mania,” who are running through 
life as fast as they can, would do 
well to slow down, or even come 
to a full stop for a while. 

We must not accept a fool’s 
paradise by relying on momentous 
medical achievements to make up 
for the abuse we shower on our 
bodies. Nothing should be more 
apparent than the warning of the 
old adage, “ Nature to be com- 
manded must be obeyed ”—vita- 


mins, penicillin, or the sulpha drugs 
notwithstanding. 

Some of the more characteristic 
signs of the advent of old age are 


the telltale hardening of the 
arteries accompanied by a pro- 
gressive rise in blood pressure; 
gradual loss in the ability of the 
body cells to repair damaged 
tissue; a reduction of the amount 
of water which the body can hold 
on to, resulting in shrinking of 
stature, and body dehydration 
evidenced by tightening of the skin 
covering the face and hands. 
Though it is impossible to do 
more than slow up the ageing pro- 
cesses, there is no reason why we 
should not all strive to grow old 
gracefully. In other words, why 
not gauge your age by the way you 
fee] rather than by the number of 


birthdays crossed off on your cal- 
endar of life? As the old saying 
goes, “Everyone wants to live 
long, but no one wants to be old.” 

Too often old age brings with it 
poor health, loneliness, dotage, or 
a feeling of insecurity. But this 
does not have to be so. By plan- 
ning for your years of retirement 
with foresight while you are in 
your forties or fifties, by develop- 
ing hobbies which help you to 
Keep active when you will have 
time on your hands, you may even 
be able to use the time for 
“ career ” activities. 

Great age has, after all, given 
mankind many of the precious and 
lasting human values which are 
the equal of the more frequent 
contributions of younger men and 
women. Verdi composed his 
famous Ave Maria at eighty-five; 
Thomas Edison produced some of 
his most important inventions be- 
tween seventy and eighty; Elihu 
Root, the great American states- 
man, lived to be ninety-eight; 
Titian painted “The Battle of 
Lepanto ” at ninety-eight. It is an 
acknowledged fact that one’s men- 
tal standards at eighty can be the 
equivalent of what they were at 
thirty-five. 

Old age cannot be cured like 
tuberculosis or a boil. But it can 
be held off. As the birthdays are 
crossed off, one’s vitality may be 
reduced—vitality for a great deal 
of waste motion at times anyway. 
But what you lose in terms of 
ability to dash up a stairway in 
threes as you grow older, you gain 
in terms of a greater steadiness 
and efficiency. 
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The whole problem of longevity 
is tied in with saving energy with- 
out lowering the quality of your 
achievements. A man over fifty 
may be able to complete only two 
jobs in the same time as a young 
man of twenty can finish four, but 
he should be able to do his jobs 
twice as well. With age, quality 
can very easily compensate for 
any lack of quantity, even on a 
competitive basis. 

So don’t be afraid of the home 
stretch. Do everything you can to 
make it something to look forward 
to, and use all the available 
knowledge to help spread it out 
as long as possible. Keep up your 
physical and mental activities by 
all means, It is never too late to 
develop new skills, new know- 
ledge, new hobbies and interests. 
Keep your hands and your mind 
busy, sharpen your sense of 
humour, and never let your 
appearance or your dress do any- 
thing but improve. 

Don’t be afraid to loosen up 
and laugh as hard and as loud 
as your body will let you. It won’t 
kill you, but it might do you a lot 
more good than six medicine 
chests full of nostrums. 

Eat slowly, and eat less. Never 
get up from a table feeling as 
though you could not eat another 
“ bite.” 

Make a conscious effort to feel 
life deeply, calmly. Read widely 


and take advantage of the experi- 
ences of others in compounding 
your formula for simply enjoyable 
living. 

Stop patronising the will-o’-the- 
wisps of life, little worries that are 
so destructive and capable of 
breaking down, the human machine. 

Strive to keep your mind busy 
with the right things, noble 
thoughts, creative ideas. Put every 
minute of your time to work, and 
give your work all you’ve got. 

Pull yourself aside for a spiritual 
check-up frequently, and for a 
physical check-up every year or 
two. Ask yourself whether or not 
you have been going through life 
just picking up things you have 
been dropping, or eating the peel- 
ings only, while you throw away 
the rich fruit. 

Never develop a “ work com- 
plex,” which is usually a public 
confession that you think the 
world owes you a living. 

Plan the things you want to do 
as you grow older, in detail, long 
before your retirement time. Be 
sure to have two or three hobbies. 

Don’t let your age have a dull- 
ing effect on your enthusiasm. 
Keep enthusiastic at all costs. 

Be careful to avoid physical 
harm, realising that your ability to 
recuperate from injuries dimin- 
ishes rapidly with age. 

Slow down if your wind tells 
you that you must, but never quit. 


oy 
~~ 


LE is what happens to us while we are making other plans. 


SOME men think women’s hats are funny. Others have to pay 
for them, 





How Did 
They Dress ? 


A plea for picture books 
of Irish clothing throughout 
the centuries 


FRANCIS MacMANUS 


EARS ago, out of foolhardi- 

ness, I used to try my hand 

at historical novels and his- 
torical sketches. Gathering material 
and making notes, I found that the 
historians aren’t of much use to 
anyone who tries to imagine and 
reconstruct in detail how exactly 
people dressed in town and 
in bygone 


country in Ireland 
centuries. 

There are a few volumes on 
different periods, but there is no 
volume or set of volumes to which 
one can go for a more or less com- 


plete series of illustrations of 
costume. 

Such illustrated works are com- 
mon enough in France, Italy, 
Britain and the United States. 
Before the war the Germans used 
to publish at Leipzig small, cheap 
and beautifully illustrated hand- 
books that were the forerunners of 
a popular English series. Many of 
these volumes are in colour, as 
they must be if they are to be 
really useful. 

Nothing so elaborate was in my 
mind when I used to torment 
publisher friends some years ago. 
My idea was that some publisher 
would bring out a series of small 
booklets, devoted to centuries or 
periods, in which the history of 
Irish costume would be unfolded 


through pictures and the minimum 
of letter-press. 

The illustrations could be re- 
constructions based on informa- 
tion in native literature, accounts 
by foreign travellers, sculpture 
and old manuscripts; and, as well, 
reproductions of old prints, draw- 
ings, paintings and, of course, 
photographs. 

The association of photography 
with history still startles many 
people, who think that so modern 
an invention cannot possibly have 
any historical value so soon. They 
forget that it goes back more than 
a hundred years. 

They forget, for instance, that 
some of the best pictures ever 
taken were done by one Matthew 
Brady, son of poor Irish parents, 
who with his camera and all his 
gear followed the course of the 
American Civil War. His passion 
for documentation left the Ameri- 
cans pictures of what was the first 
modern war—the shattered towns, 
the dead in the trenches and bom- 
barded forts, the prisoners, the 
bleak battlefields and the generals 
and leaders. 

And I have before me a photo- 
graph which is probably older 
than Brady’s work. It’s of an Irish 
scene and it can’t be very rare, 
because it’s on a postcard. Printed 
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across the top of the picture is: 
“Bunlin Scellen, Mass in the 
Penal Days, near Milford, Co. 
Donegal.” 

In this picture, over 200 people, 
in clothes my great grandparents 
might have worn, are seated on a 
hillside where scrubby trees and 
bushes grow. They are grouped 
before a thatched hut, built of 
sods and rough stone, which is 
open at one end for the altar. 

Their clothes are very easy to 
examine. The men wear jackets 
with high lapels, high-cut waist- 
coats, dickies with loosely-tied 
bows and cravats; and their hats 
are of the low-crowned broad- 
brimmed kind. A few have caps 
that might have come out of a 
production of The Student Prince. 

The women, who are mostly in 
the background, aren’t easy to see. 
They have white bonnets like 
nuns’ veils and their dresses are of 
that shiny black material that made 
our grandmothers in church rustle 
like a shower of rain in a dry 
wheat-field. 

The wandering photographer 
wasn’t trying to fix an impression 
of costume for posterity. Such 
impressions are given better by 
artists; but, unfortunately for 
social historians, most artists of 
the past depicted the aristocratic 
and the wealthy rather than the 
plebs and the poor, the craftsmen, 
farmers and labourers. 

What have we to correspond 
with the early medieval German 
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and English pictures, set down in 
manuscripts, of life in farm-houses 
and manors, villages and towns? 

What have we that translates 
into line, and perhaps colour, the 
accounts of Irish life by travellers, 
some of whom felt as adventurous 
on their Irish excursions as 
explorers might today on an 
expedition into the heart of Brazil? 
Must we rely on just a few 
sketches, the accuracy of which we 
cannot check for lack of other 
evidence? 

There are, for example, the two 
drawings of “The Civill Irish 
Woman” and “ The Civill Irish 
Man” on one of John Speed’s 
seventeenth-century maps. The 
woman has something like a turban 
on her head, but she,is so swathed 
in a fringed voluminous cloak, with 
what looks like a cape, that the 
sketch isn’t really very helpful. 

It isn’t much better with the 
picture of the man. He, too, wears 
a cloak, also fringed and ample 
but not as long, and underneath 
he wears what seems to be a tight 
jacket with big buttons, knee- 
breeches and hose. 

Would it be wrong to take 
them as typical of their time? 
Were costumes more uniform than 
they are now? 

I dare say there was as much 
variety of garb at, for instance, 
an Aonach Tailteann, when chiefs, 
their men, and the holidaying 
slaves shouted their heads off for 
the victorious. 


revolves on its taxes. 


A?4R™ Crock: A small device used to wake up people who 
have no children. 





When Handel came to Dublin 
with “ The Messiah”... 


A Masterpiece is Born 


STEFAN ZWEIG 


EORGE FREDERICK HANDEL, born in Saxony in 1685, went 
to London in 1712; here he remained until his death in 


1759. 


In 1741, when he was past fifty, ill, poor and disheartened, 
he was returning one mght in August to his apartment in 
Brook Street. Here he found an oratorio which had been sent 
to him by the poet, Jennens, and which began with the words: 
“Comfort ye, my people.” Handel spent that might poring 


over the poem. 


HE next morning, when the 
‘asaee came to his room, 

Handel was seated at his desk 
still writing. He only growled when 
Christopher Smith, his assistant, 
came in later and timidly asked if 
he could be of service in doing 
some copying. No one dared _to 
approach the musician, and for the 
three weeks which followed he 
never left his room. 

When food was brought to him, 
he would hastily tear off a few 
morsels of bread with his left hand, 
while the right continued to in- 
scribe the immortal notes. He was 
like a man drunk with inspiration, 
driven by the furies of his own 
creative genius. Occasionally he 
would rise and, walking back and 
forth across the floor, sing a few 
bars, beating time with his hands, 
and at such moments his eyes 


would have a strange, rapt look. 
If any one ventured to address 
him, he would start suddenly, and 
mumble some indistinct reply. 

These three weeks were not easy 
for the servant. There were so 
many creditors knocking at the 
door, so many singers who wanted 
a Handel Cantata for some occa- 
sion or other, so many invitations 
to regal receptions, and all of them 
had to be turned away. No one 
could speak to the master at such 
a time without incurring the full 
measure of his wrath. 

To Handel himself all sense of 
time was lost. The hours of the 
day merged with those of the 
night; he could no longer distin- 
guish between them. He had never 
before felt such creative fervour; 
he seemed swept along on this tor- 
rent which increased in momen- 


Condensed from La Revue Belge 
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tum as he approached the saintly 
characterisations toward the end. 

Finally, at the end of twenty-one 
days—on the 14th of September— 
the work was completed, the cold 
and frozen words had become a 
song of divine exaltation and 
beauty. Only the last word 
remained: Amen! _ But _ this 
“Amen!” These two brief syllables 
Handel embraced with his whole 
soul, and made a cathedral of 
sound which mounted rapturously 
into the skies. 

To each of the syllables he gave 
a voice in the swelling chorus; 
now separated, now joined to- 
gether, the phrases took on more 
and more the eternal majesty of 
prayer, until in one last glorious 
blending of voices and organ, the 
“Amen!” seemed to rise in an 
ecstasy of adoration and pierce the 
very heavens themselves. 

The pen slipped from Handel’s 
hand and, as if in a hypnotic 
trance, he rose slowly, painfully, 
from his desk and tottered across 
the room. He felt only a vast, 
profound exhaustion. Unseeingly, 
gropingly, he found his way to the 
bedroom, and there sank into a 
deep, dreamless slumber. 

Three times that morning the 
servant opened the door. Handel 
was lying inert on the bed; his 
profile seemed carved in alabaster. 
At noon the servant tried again; he 
coughed, knocked, called his 
master by name, but no sound, no 
word seemed able to penetrate the 
depths of Handel’s death-like sleep. 

In the afternoon Smith came to 
the aid of the faithful servitor. He 
bent over the sleeper, who in his 


rigid immobility resembled some 
ancient hero fallen on the field of 
battle after his great victory had 
been won. 

But the victory was as yet not 
apparent to either Smith or the 
servant, and when in the evening 
Handel could still not be shaken 
from his deep insensibility—he had 
been lying in this state for seven- 
teen hours—they ran for the 
doctor. This good man was on a 
fishing trip, and cursed the mes- 
sage which cut short his pleasant 
relaxation. 

Fretting and fuming, he packed 
his precious tackle and then went 
to get his instrument case, as he 
would undoubtedly need to bleed 
the patient. All this took much 
time, so that when he finally drove 
up to 25 Brook Street, the servant 
was standing on the doorstep, 
waving both arms and shouting at 
the top of his voice: 

“He’s up, and he’s eating for 
four! He’s had four bottles , of 
beer, and he wants more!” 

And there Handel was, seated 
before a table piled high with food. 
Just as he had slept a night and a 
day to compensate for three weeks 
of wakefulness, so he was now 
eating and drinking with all the 
gusto of his enormous body, as if 
he wished to recover at one stroke 
all the strength and vitality which 
he had expended in the com- 
position of his work. 

The sight of the doctor, at this 
moment when the very core of life 
seemed to be vibrating within him, 
caused him to burst into Fal- 
staffian laughter, and his roaring 
guffaws were like the release of 
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A MASTERPIECE IS BORN 


some primitive emotion long pent 
up within the bosom of creation 
itself. As he rose to greet his 
physician, Dr. Jenkins broke into 
excited questioning : 

“ What elixir are you drinking? 
You look the picture of health!” 

Handel’s eyes were radiant with 
happiness, sparkling with some 
inner joy. Gradually he resumed 
a more serious mien, and then 
slowly moved towards the harpsi- 
chord. Seated at the instrument, 
he turned to the others, and in a 
low whisper, half-speaking, half- 
chanting, he began the recitation of 
The Messiah: “ Behold, I tell you 
a mystery.” 

Quietly he began to play, but 
soon he was caught up in the warm 
floods of harmony. He forgot his 
listeners; he seemed to be hearing 
this music for the first time, as if 
he had composed it in a dream. As 
he came to the last choruses, he 
burst into song, and the music 
rose in powerful crescendo, while 
Handel’s whole being sought to 
express the goodness and greatness 
of life itself. 

At the end there were no words 
from his listeners, so deeply had 
the oratorio moved them. Then 
Dr. Jenkins, feeling the need to 
say something, spoke: “My 
friend, I’ve never heard anything 
like it. You have the devil within 
you.” 

A shadow seemed to darken 
Handel’s face, for he himself could 
not comprehend his inspiration, 
but as he turned away he mut- 
tered: “I rather think it was God 
beside me!” 

A few months later Handel was 





“I do hope Ireland keeps 
her dignity and has nothing to 
do with that Common Market.” 

—Dublin Opinion. 





staying in Dublin when two gentle- 
men knocked on the door of his 
apartment. They had heard with 
pleasure that the master wished to 
honour Dublin with the premiére 
of his new oratorio, The Messiah, 
and they anticipated that the aus- 
picious occasion would arouse 
much enthusiasm. They had, there- 
fore, knowing the master’s gener- 
osity, come to ask whether he 
would subscribe the receipts of this 
premiére to the charitable institu- 
tions which they represented. 
Handel smiled on them benignly. 
He loved the City of Dublin, and 
he knew that Dublin had a great 
affection for him. He would be 
very glad to acquiesce in this re- 
— what were the charities? 
e man, the older, represented 
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an organisation which gave aid to 
prison inmates; the other came on 
behalf of Mercer’s Hospital. The 
latter added that of course they 
had meant only the receipts from 
the first evening’s performance. 

But Handel replied: “ This 
work is one which I owe to 
Another outside myself, and I 
shall never accept money for it. 
Any money it makes shall always 
be for the benefit of the imprisoned 
and the sick, for I was myself ill, 
and am well; I was myself 
imprisoned, and am free.” 

The visitors could only bow in 
their astonishment. 

The last rehearsal took place on 
April 7th, 1742. Present in the dim 
hall were only a few relatives of 
the choristers, scattered here and 
there among the empty benches. A 
cold haze seemed to hover over 
the auditorium. But as the organ 
droned out the first sonorous 
notes, a gradual change became 
manifest throughout the small 
audience of Dubliners, for each 
person was suddenly conscious 
that here was a miracle achieving 
reality in their very presence. 

People began moving in closer 


& 


Fire Without Smoke 


to one another as if, carried away 
by the music, they felt the need of 
uniting to form one great body, 
one great soul, one great auditory 
organ with which to absorb this 
superb musical expression of a 
divine faith. As the Hallelujah 
rang out, they rose to their feet 
and, swept by a tidal wave of 
emotional exaltation, joined their 
voices in the last soaring, magni- 
ficent notes of choir and organ. 

A week later a huge crowd 
clamoured for admittance to the 
first public performance, and seven 
hundred people—until then an 
unheard-of figure in Dublin— 
finally gained entrance. As the 
concert opened, the whole audience 
leaned forward in fixed, breathless 
intensity. 

Handel himself was at the organ. 
He had wanted to supervise and 
direct the work, but again it was 
his creation which caught him up 
in its own storm-like embrace, and 
when the final “Amen!” came 
surging through the auditorium, 
Handel was singing with the choir, 
rendering thanks with all his heart 
and soul to the God of his 
inspiration. 


E man bought a cigar, and then left. Five minutes later 


he dashed back to the shop. 


“ That cigar,” he shouted, “ is simply awful. It sickened me.” 
“It’s all very well for you to complain,” said the tobacconist. 
“You’ve got only one. I’ve got hundreds of the darn things.” 


GROWING old is no more than a bad habit which a busy man 
has no time to form. 








A curiosity in Permanent Way lore 


This Railway 


The station buildings vanished 
in a single night—not even 


was Stolen ! } the platform walls were left 


T. R. PERKINS 


LMOST in the middle of Ireland, 
and distant some ninety miles 
by rail from Dublin, stands 

the market town of Birr. It was 
formerly known as “ Parsons- 
town ”, a name derived from that 
of the principal landowner in the 
district. 

The town has an imposing ap- 
pearance for its size. The grounds 
of Birr Castle, the seat of the 
Earls of Rosse, are adjacent, and 
their family name of “ Parsons ” 
explains that formerly borne by 
the township. In the castle park 
may be seen the remains of what 
was once the largest telescope in 
the world, built to the specifica- 
tions of a former earl who was a 
famous astronomer last century. 

An Act authorising the Parsons- 
town and Portumna Bridge Rail- 
way was passed in July, 1861. The 
authorised capital was £65,000 in 
£10 shares with loans of £21,000; 
most of the latter sum was contri- 
buted by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners and the G.S. & W. 
Railway Company. 

Although some £60,000 of the 
capital is said to have been raised 
locally—the then Marquis of Clan- 


rickarde, of Portumna Castle, is 
reported to have held over £10,000 
worth of the shares—much diffi- 
culty in completing this twelve and 
a quarter miles of line appears to 
have been experienced, and in 
June, 1866, an extension of time 
was granted Parliament. The 
railway was ‘Easily opened for 
traffic on November 5th, 1868, 
and was leased for ten years to the 
G.S. & W.R., which worked the 
line with its own engines and 
stock, 

Diverging from the G.S. & W.R. 
line about 200 yards to the south 
of that company’s terminus—from 
and to where its trains also worked 
—the new railway, which was 
single line, proceeded westward by 
a fairly direct course to its termi- 
nation on the east bank of the 
Shannon, at a point a little to the 
north of the road bridge which 
there spans the river, and more 
than a mile from the town of 
Portumna on the opposite bank. 
There was no intermediate station. 

This station was intended to 
serve not only Portumna and a 
large area in Counties Tipperary 
and Galway, but also to afford 
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connection with the steamers of 
the Shannon Navigation, with 
which a valuable exchange of 
traffic was hoped for. 

From the first, the expectations 
of the promoters were doomed to 
disappointment; traffic was small, 
and the train service provided by 
the working company appears to 
have been both inconvenient and 
meagre. 

As was pointed out in evidence 
given before the Railway Commis- 
sioners when it was sought to re- 
open the line, a passenger desirous 
of doing business in Dublin or 
elsewhere would need to leave 
home at an unearthly hour in the 
morning to catch the train at 
Portumna Bridge station, probably 
after a drive of several miles. On 
his return, with frequently a very 
late arrival at that station, he 
might not reach home until well 
after midnight. 

The railway carried on a 
struggling existence for ten years, 
but, on the expiry of the lease in 
1878, the G.S. & W.R.5 which had 
been working the line for 40 per 
cent. of the gross receipts, and 
asserted that for some time it had 
been losing £2,000 a year on the 
transaction, declined to renew the 
agreement. 

Efforts to induce the company to 
alter its decision proved unavail- 
ing; the Government, to which an 
appeal was made to take over the 
line, also declined to do so; and 
to the consternation of the district 
the railway was closed to all traffic 
in December of that year, and the 
working company removed its 
rolling stock and staff. 


The Public Works Commis- 
sioners, who had advanced £12,000 
on mortgage, now took possession 
of the railway as mortgagees, but 
made no attempt to work it. This 
is understandable, as the total re- 
ceipts during the last three years 
of the working life of the line had 
averaged less than {100 per mile 
per annum, a sum inadequate to 
pay working expenses. 

A half-hearted attempt to sell 
the railway as a going concern 
proved abortive. The G.S. & W.R. 
made an offer to continue to work 
the line if transferred to that com- 
pany without charge, but this the 
Commissioners declined to do. 
Accordingly, for five years the rail- 
way lay derelict, but was patrolled 
by men appointed to keep it in 
order; so it suffered little damage. 

It was proposed in 1880 to sell 
by auction the movable effects, but 
apparently this was abandoned, 
and in 1883 the Commissioners 
withdrew their men and posted up 
notices stating that they would no 
longer be responsible for the line. 

A quantity of rails had been 
taken up and sold by the county 
authorities in satisfaction of unpaid 
debts and taxes, but apart from 
this the railway was intact. Now, 
however, there ensued a scene 
probably without parallel in rail- 
way history. 

Little by little, pilfering began, 
first of small articles and then of 
greater; 2 prosecution by the police 
of some of the offenders had to 
be abandoned, as no owner turned 
up at court, and this gave the sig- 
nal for the final débacle. 

At once there swooped down on 














THIS RAILWAY 


the doomed railway a host of 
marauders—from far and near 
they came, and in a very short 
time the whole of the movable 
effects of the line disappeared as if 
by magic, nothing but the bed of 
the railway remaining. 

The station buildings at Por- 
tumna Bridge—presumably wooden 
—are said to have vanished in a 
single night; not even the platform 
walls were left. An attempt was 
even made to take away the gir- 
ders of the six-span bridge over 
the River Brosna, a party turning 
up with crane$ and other appli- 
ances for its removal. Fortunately, 
however, this crowning outrage 
was prevented by the action of the 
local police. It is estimated that 
property of the value of nearly 
£20,000 was thus looted. 

Why did not the numerous local 
shareholders take action to stop 
this spoliation of their property? 
The most. probable explanation 
‘appears to be that they feared that 
assertion of their ownership might 
involve them in liability for claims 
against the company. Anyway, 
nothing was done, and during the 
next few years no attempt was 
made to resuscitate the unfortu- 
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nate undertaking, except for a few 
isolated overtures to the Govern- 
ment and the G.S. & W.R. board. 

On April 25th and 26th, 1907, a 
Viceregal Commission, over which 
Sir Charles Scotter, Chairman and 
formerly General Manager of the 
L.S.W.R., presided, sat in Dublin, 
and the history of the derelict rail- 
way, with the arguments in favour 
of its assistance by the Govern- 
ment, were ably placed before 
them by the two delegates. (The 
G.S. & W.R. was represented on 
this occasion by Mr. Timothy 
Healy, K.C., M.P., who in later 
years became the first Governor- 
General of the Irish Free State.) 

The result of this evidence was 
a suggestion that Sir Charles 
Scotter should be asked to arbitrate 
between the Government and the 
G.S. & W.R. board, in case nego- 
tiations were resumed. But, appar- 
ently, like all the other attempts, 
this also came to nothing, and 
since that time the poor little rail- 
way has been left to its fate. 

With the advent of motor trans- 
port for both goods and passen- 
gers, it is tolerably certain that 
never again will there be any 
attempt at its restoration. 


ae 


o Carrickfergus neighbours met one day on a train. 
“Where are you going?” asked one. 
“None of your business,” was the answer, “and I wouldn’t 
tell you that much if you weren’t a good friend of mine.” 


Conversation Pieces 


NCLE: “ But how could you possibly play truant from a cor- 


respondence school?” 


NEPHEW: “I send them an empty envelope.” 
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it sweetens the bitterness of 
humiliation and failure ... . feels 
for the lonely and the unhappy 


The Magic 
of 
Kindness 


STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 
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HAT is kindness? There are 
We entas varieties of it— 

calculating kindness, merely 
official kindness, or just the over- 
flow of momentary good spirits. 
The real kindness is rooted in 
Christian charity; it is a sort of 
bloom or flower of charity. If we 
call it charity with a little of one’s 
heart thrown in, we shall not be 
far from the truth. And it is that 
little of one’s heart that makes all 
the difference. 

Your “ practical” man cannot 
for the life of him see that. A 
half-crown to a poor man is just 
half a crown, and no amount of 
heart can make it five shillings. 
Very true, and yet the fact is 
there: kindness can give to a few 
pence a value not to be measured 
in silver and gold, but none the 
less real and. precious for all that. 
It can even lend a value beyond 


themselves to things so unsub- 
stantial as words. Words! What 
use are words? “ Fine words but- 
ter no parsnips.” 

Well, let us recall our own 
experience. Has the kindness of 
others made no difference to us? 
Or has it made all the difference? 
I know what my answer would be. 

Perhaps you remember a day 
when the world seemed to have 
gone awry, when life seemed 
meaningless and the future a 
blank, and that, it may be, for no 
discernible cause whatever. And 
then came just a word or a smile 
from somebody, and of a sudden 
ali was well with you again: the 
sun came out from behind a cloud 
and bathed the land with light. 

Or, perhaps, there was some- 
body against whom you felt a 
grievance, or, as things commonly 
go, a variety of grievances rapidly 
gathering into a heap—supposed 
slights, imaginary provocations, ill- 
will, and what not. Then one day 
he greeted you in a kindly way, or 
said something in your- praise, or 
made a thoughtful inquiry, and at 
once all your accumulated heap of 
grievances came toppling down. 

Or, better still, it was you who 
made the first advance, you that 
convinced him by some trifling 
gesture that you had disarmed, or 
perhaps were never armed at all 
against him. There is nothing like 
kindness for breaking down en- 
mities. It can do more to dissipate 
misunderstandings than all the 
explanations in the world. 

How is that? you say. It seems 
against reason. It isn’t common 
sense. Well, perhaps. But such is 
the human heart. And remember 














THE MAGIC 


that kindness comes from there 
and goes to other people’s hearts 
rather than to their heads. 

Is it far-fetched to speak of 
kindness as the sunshine of life? 
Certainly it has some of the effects 
of sunshine. In a moment it can 
turn our dreary landscape into 
life and colour. And there are souls 
that need the sunlight. 

Some people prefer to think of 
kindness as just charitableness with 
sweetness added. And there is 
much in the thought. But I pre- 
fer to think of it as charitable 
thoughts and words and deeds in 
which there is mingled something 
of one’s heart. 

And when we turn from kind- 
ness in general to kind words in 
particular, we must not allow the 
strong-minded and the practical to 
dismiss them in disdain. 

In defending their value we can 
appeal to good authority. “ Shall 
not the dew assuage the heat? So 
is the good word better than the 
gift ” (Ecclesiasticus xvill. 15), and 
again, “A sweet word multiplieth 
friends, and appeaseth enemies ” 
(Ecclesiasticus v. 15). 

If you ask me to come down to 
particulars and say what I under- 
stand by kind words, I answer that 
there are many varieties of them. 
There is the word of praise spoken 
just when diffidence or discourage- 
ment held the upper hand. Even 
strong souls are sometimes the 
better for a little praise. And the 
average man is electrified to find 
himself and his doings valued and 
appreciated. 

There are words of encourage- 
ment that spur one on to put forth 
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- wrat is the real good?” 
| asked in musing mood. 


Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 
Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer... . 


Spake my heart full sadly, 
“ The truth is not here.” 


Then within my bosom 

Softly this | heard: 

“Each heart holds the secret: 

Kindness is the word.” 
—John Boyle O'Reilly. 
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one’s best efforts. There are words 
of sympathy that are balm to hurt 
souls. And there are words of 
simple thoughtfulness reminding 
you that you are not forgotten, 
thoughtful and not merely con- 
ventional inquiries about health or 
friends or your pet work. Too 
few people so much as think of 
the magic power of such words, or 
how easy it is to speak them. Yet 
they are the music of life. 

Kindness can work other won- 
ders, too. It can dull the edge of 
pain. It can people the dreariest 
solitudes of the soul. It can 
sweeten the bitterness of humilia- 
tion and failure. For it is indul- 
gent to blunders and mistakes, 
and feels for the lonely and the 
unhappy. 

All-round kindness, kindness no 
matter what our humour, no mat- 
ter how unattractive the objects of 
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our kindness, kindness always— 
that is another matter. We shall 
practise that kindness only if we 
are rooted deep in self-forgetful- 
ness and full of the love of God 
and men. 

So, remembering that, we may 
accept ,and take to heart this 
exhortation, not of a spiritual 
writer, but of a modern novelist: 

“Be kind. Be kind to lonely 
people and unhappy people. Be 
very kind, too, to innocently 
joyous people. You can some- 
times kill joy with a single unsym- 
pathetic word. Be kind to all sorts 
and conditions of people. . . . Be 


kind to people and then be kinder 
still . . . and then when you have 
done all that you possibly could 
do, do a little more.” (W. B. 
Maxwell). 

You will not be sorry for it. 
When in the evening of life you 
come to look back on the way you 
have walked, there will be few 
things that will bring you greater 
comfort than what Wordsworth 
called 

“that best portion of a good 

man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremem- 

bered acts 

Of kindness and of love.” 


co 


MAN and ghost, Sam Collins has been associated with Collins 
Music Hall, London, for over 100 years. 
Now that association may be ending.“An application to turn 
the music hall—at Islington, and the oldest in the country— 
into an office and warehouse, has been made to London County 


The Ghost in Tails 


Council. 


Sam Collins the Ghost, in topper and tails, sits-in Seat 6, 
Row B, of the stalls on Fridays. That is the legend. George 
Robey was one who swore he had seen Sam the ghost. 

Sam Collins the Man was a chimney sweep from Conne- 
mara. He was also a tenor. He sang in a public house in Isling- 
ton. He hired other tenors to sing there, too. The public house 


became the music hall... . 


The Wrong Spirit 
E teacher had been trying to regularise the spelling— 
brilliant in its originality—of the Tough Boy of the class. 

He made the suggestion that the Tough One might remember 

the spellings better if he learned the meanings of the words. 


3% 


“ Spell ‘ straight ’, 


—Daily Express. 


said the teacher. 


“ $-t-r-a-i-g-h-t,” spelled the Tough One. 
“ Right,” said the teacher. “And now what does it mean?” 
“Without soda water,” replied the Tough One. 





The old hag of a witness looked like a harbinger of death. 
She touched the accused with her wand ... . “ Oh, Kate, 
you are hanging me,” he groancd 


Who Murdered Daniel 
Mara ? 


HEDLEY McCAY 


HILE a portly man was 
W standing supervising the 

erection of a barracks near 
the old Abbey of Holycross, 
County Tipperary, he was 
addressed by a young man, Paddy 
Grace, who had come riding 
gently towards him. 

Chadwick, the supervisor, turned 
around to behold young Grace 
calmly drawing a pistol. He 
received its contents into his body, 
and then fell dead. This was in 
April, 1827. 

Chadwick had been a land 
agent whose task it was to execute 
the oppressive behests of an 
absentee master. He had not 
acquired a very bad reputation, 
but as holder of such an office he 
had been selected at a rustic con- 
vention as a candidate for assas- 
sination. Grace had volunteered to 
act as executioner. 

Despite his youth, Grace had 
arrogated to himself the réle of a 
Robin Hood, righting wrongs and 
avenging misdeeds. His simple 
remedy was—the gun. 


One of the workers who wit- 
nessed the murder of his super- 
visor was a labourer named Philip 
Mara. A hard-working, conscien- 
tious man, he had the reputation 
of being unusually religious. When 
no information was obtained by 
the Crown concerning the identity 
of the daylight murderer, Mara 
swore information denouncing 
Grace. He refused the reward 
offered. 

When Grace was arraigned in 
court on the charge of murder, 
Philip Mara gave his evidence. 
Having been sentenced, Grace 
turned towards Mara and declared 
that he would wreak his vengeance 
on him from the grave within the 
year. 

Grace was escorted by a multi- 
tude of sympathisers to the 
gallows. But he somewhat dis- 
appointed the mob by an eleventh- 
hour repentance. Amid a hushed 
silence, he exhorted the crowd to 
take warning from his example. 

A minority thought he meant 
that violence should be discarded, 


Condensed from The Book of Famous Irish Trials. (The Mercier Press, 
Ltd., Cork. 3s.) 
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the majority that future operations 
should be carried out more dis- 
creetly and not so openly. 

The Government removed Philip 
Mara from the country. He was 
placed in a safe job and far from 
the reach of potential assassins. 
His kindred, however, had to 
remain, and as the stigma of 
informer becomes a family heir- 
loom in Ireland, these unfortunate 
individuals were singled out for 
liquidation. Philip’s three brothers 
were accosted one evening by 
eight men, who emptied their 
pistols at them. Two of the 
brothers ran and escaped with 
superficial wounds. The third, 


Daniel, ran into the house of an 
old widow. He was trapped and 
savagely battered to death. Once 
again the only people who did not 


know the identity of the murderers 
were the police authorities. A 
reward of £2,000 went unsought. 

When all probability of uncov- 
ering the culprits seemed lost, up 
popped an informer, a highway 
robber named Thomas Fitzgerald, 
whose fate seemed sealed when he 
was caught in the act of armed 
robbery by the police. Sentenced 
to hang, he offered to turn infor- 
mer against the murderers of 
Daniel Mara in return for a 
reprieve. The Crown accepted his 
terms and at the ensuing assizes in 
Clonmel, four men were duly 
charged with murder. 

It was decided to try the 
prisoners in pairs. The courtroom 
was packed. Mr. Justice Moore 
presided and “Long John” 
Doherty, the Solicitor-General, 
led the Crown counsel. 


The first pair of prisoners 
differed greatly in appearance. 
Lacy, the younger, was well- 
dressed, clean, tallish, handsome 
and calm. His companion, Walsh, 
was short, stocky and rough. He 
twitched nervously all through the 
proceedings. 

Doherty outlined the situation 
whereby Philip Mara’s_ three 
brothers had been selected by their 
neighbours to be murdered as 
reprisals for the evidence tendered 
by their brother. He showed that 
there had been a parish-wide con- 
spiracy against these innocent 
men. 

Evidence, he declared, would be 
offered for the prosecution by a 
certain Thomas Fitzgerald. This 
statement drew hisses and boohs 
from some listeners. His evidence 
would be corroborated by that of 
another informer, produced by 
Fitzgerald, a man named Ryan. 
This came as an unpleasant sur- 
prise to all in court. But Doherty 
knew that the judge would be 
obliged to point out to the jury 
it would be highly dangerous to 
convict upon the mere evidence of 
two informers, both persons of ill- 
repute. He continued his speech 
with a smile as he announced that 
he hoped to be able to produce 
corroborative testimony from a 
purer source—one Kate Costello. 

Heads craned forward or turned 
around to spot the woman, but she 
was not to be seen. Apparently, 
she was in the watchful care of the 
police. Doherty added, surpris- 
ingly, that he was unable to state 
what exactly she would tell the 
court. 
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Tension Tensings 
A HIGH-POWERED executive complained to his doctor about 
some severe stomach pains he’d been having. The doctor 
examined him and then said: “Hmm, just as I suspected. You 
have an ulcer. You'll have to cut out mountain-climbing.” 
“That’s ridiculous,” exclaimed the executive. “I’ve never 
climbed anything higher than a golf bunker.” 
“Oh, yes, you have,” the doctor insisted. “ Your gastric 
ulcer is the result of mountain-climbing over molehills every 


day of your life.” 


enon 


Fitzgerald and Ryan had been 
approached by Paddy Grace’s 
relatives and asked if they would 
kill the Mara brothers. It was 
graciously conceded by the rela- 
tives that those two gentlemen had 
acquired inimitable skill in such- 
like operations, thanks to their 
practice on the highways. A band 
of eight men was formed to carry 
the deed into effect, but, due to 
the none-appearance of the Maras 
at the proper time and place, the 
attempt was postponed. 

Meanwhile, another gang had 
decided to do the job themselves 
and prevent unnecessary delay. 
These men had met before and 
after the event in a local farmer’s 
house, where they had been 
attended by Kate Costelio, who 
furnished them with food and 
drink. 

First witness called was Fitz- 
gerald. He had been kept in an 
adjoining room so that he might 
not hear Doherty’s opening 
address, as it was thought that 
such a shifty character would 
colour his account to suit 
Doherty’s general sketch of the 
events. Such a crude display 
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would have ruined the Crown 


case. 

Fitzgerald strode briskly into 
court, bowed courteously to judge 
and jury, and with easy indiffer- 
ence and manly bearing took the 
oath. Never did the jurors see a 
more precise, a calmer or less 
agitated witness. His memory was 
foolproof. Every date and time he 
mentioned was correct. He coolly 
confessed that he did not like 
Grace’s crude behaviour: such 
types brought the honourable call- 
ing of Robin Hood into disrepute. 
With a smirk at Doherty, who was 
pursing his lips, Fitzgerald biandly 
professed himself to be a scrupu- 
lous follower of the Robin Hood 
philosophy of life. Towards the 
close of his examination he ampli- 
fied his answers in order to justify 
his appearance in the case. 

“T may be a villain,” he said, 
“but I would never betray a com- 
rade for mere lucre. It is not 
money that brings me here today. 
I did not respond to the reward 
which was offered, though, gentle- 
men, I shall perforce claim it after 
this trial that I may adopt a law- 
ful method of living 
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“Tt is a natural desire to pro- 
long my own life that has induced 
me to give evidence. I was marked 
for the gallows, yes, I was to die 
on the scaffold next week, without 
hope of reprieve, and I was deter- 
mined to avoid such an unseemly 
end. I owe it to my family and 
friends to do all I can to prevent 
an unworthy death. I testify to- 
day merely to save my own life, 
which is the most valuable one I 
know. I inform of necessity, not 
from free choice.” 

This brazen witness was fiercely 
cross-examined, but nothing could 
shake him. Ryan, though kept 
apart from the other informer 
since his appearance, told a story 
which tallied in all vital details 
with that of his companion. A 
series of minor witnesses pro- 
ceeded to corroborate this tale, but 
the general feeling was that these 
glib informers’ story needed 
bolstering from more reliable 
sources. 

Kate Costello was called. There 
was no answer. There were re- 
peated efforts to find the lady, but 
to no avail. It was murmured in 
court that it really was expecting 
too much to get old Kate to testify 
against her own people. The spirits 
of the accused rose as they saw 
the dismay on the faces of the 
Crown counsel. 


The excitement suddenly quiet- 
ened when the doors opened and a 
feeble female voice was heard— 
“Kate Costello is coming!” A 
shrivelled crone was escorted into 
the centre of the room. Half-blind, 
feeble, with her witchlike face 
emerging from a musty veil, she 


presented a ghastly sight. People 
shuddered at the spectacle of this 
harbinger of death as she was 
shown rito the witness-box. Her 
haggish hair fell loose and dis- 
hevelled around her shawl, her 
mouth sagged distortedly open, 
and she commenced to sigh and 
wheeze in repulsive fashion. 

Doherty asked her questions 
which had to be repeated again 
and again before being answered. 
She was apparently deaf, as well 
as being stupid and blind. Her 
replies were more and more non- 
sensical, until she announced that 
she knew the murderers. She had 
seen them. She could identify 
them. Her story was told in a low 
voice, and though it could be 
pieced together fairly intelligibly, 
all depended upon her being able 
to identify the culprits. 

The judge handed her a wand 
and asked her to point out the 
murderers. She glanced around 
the room for the first time, and 
croaked that her sight would not 
carry that far. She rose to her feet, 
groping with her wand, and moved 
towards the jury-box. A strong 
police arm guided her round and 
faced her to the dock. She slowly 
navigated her way towards the 
terrified Walsh and the staring 
Lacy. 

The suspense was too much for 
Walsh. He cried out in despair, 
“Oh God in Heaven! You are 
going to murder me! I'll not stand 
here and be murdered. It’s down- 
right murder, God help me!” He 
made violent efforts to escape from 
the dock as Kate slowly crawled 
towards him. 
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Lacy remarked to the judge 
that it was highly unfair to the 
prisoners, as she had no other 
choice to make. One could hardly 
regard two uniformed warders as 
alternatives. He asked that Walsh 
and himself be placed among a 
group of other prisoners, and then 
let the old hag identify them, if 
she could. 

The judge ordered that some of 
the inmates of the local gaol be 
produced in court. There was a 
considerable delay in bringing 
over twenty malefactors for the 
identification parade. It was now 
four o’clock in the morning and 
the courtroom was wrapped in the 
sombre light of the tapers and 
lamps. Eventually the cortége 
arrived to the clanging of chains 
and fetters. Walsh and Lacy were 
mixed among a selected bunch of 
thugs and the judge handed Kate 
the wand once more. 

Kate approached the box, to the 
amusement of the inmates, who 
greeted her with ribaldry. She 
lurched from one to another. 
Finally she stopped at Walsh and 
croaked, “Here is one mur- 
derer ”. She continued her search 
until she met Lacy and without 
hesitation touched him with her 
wand. He groaned aloud, “Oh, 
Kate! You are hanging me!” 

That was the culminating point 


Around the Bend 


of the evidence. Thanks to hez 
story, the two accused were placed 
at the spot of the ambush at the 
time of the assault, they were iden- 
tified as belonging to the gang 
who were in waiting to murder 
the Maras, and they were of the 
party that retailed the event imme- 
diately after their attempt. 

Both were found guilty and sen- 
tenced to hang. After their execu- 
tion, two others, Patrick and John 
Keogh, were brought to trial. They 
had obtained a postponement 
of their trial, and had, it was 
rumoured, got at Kate Costello. 


It was common gossip in the 
neighbourhood that John Keogh 
had been responsible for a “ scan- 
dal ” with old Kate. Undoubtedly, 
he had wronged the woman, but it 
was thought that she was so 
attached to him that she would not 
give evidence to hang him. The 
Crown’s assent to the postpone- 
ment tended to verify the rumour 
that Kate Costello would not act 
informer again. 

But she walked with seeming 
delight over to the dock where her 
staring paramour stood. She 
touched him and his brother on 
the shoulders and said simply, 
“ Murderers ”. 


Both were found guilty and 
hanged shortly afterwards. 


“ LjJow is your wife getting along with her driving lessons?” 
“Not so bad. The roads are beginning to turn now when 


she does.” 


SOME miss many pleasures through caring too much for 
comforts. 





Solar cookers are already in use, and solar energy 
is being developed for industrial purposes 


They have Harnessed 
the Sun 


JAMES FINDLAY 


used the sun for heating and 

cooking by burning substances 
nurtured on sunlight—wood, for 
example. History includes many 
records of experiments in harness- 
ing the sun to provide heat and 
power. 

And now we are approaching 
the day when the sun is second 
only to the atom in the provision 
of power and heat. This is no ex- 
aggeration. For even so august a 
body as U.N.E.S.C.O. has held an 
international symposium to probe 
the work of universities, scientific 
institutes and research departments 
on harnessing the sun. 

Solar power has a wide range of 
application. At a congress of 1,000 
“ solar scientists” at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, there were exhibits ranging 
from solar stoves to a huge “ sun 
engine already in use in desert 
areas”. 

Dr. T. S. Laszlo, director of the 
Fordham High Temperature Lab- 
oratory, has demonstrated a solar 
furnace that melts a piece of 
granite in three seconds. Moscow 
Radio reported last year that work 


Fa untold centuries Man has 


on a solar power station (in Ar 
menia) had begun; and a delega- 
tion of four Soviet scientists visited 
India under the auspices of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. to advise on the 
harnessing of solar energy as a 
source of power for refrigera- 
tion. An official statement from 
U.N.E.S.C.O, reads: “. . . in 
twenty years’ time some 13,000,000 
homes in the United States will be 
solar-heated.” 

Solar cookers are in use in many 
parts of Africa and India, where a 
production programme of 5,000 
heaters a month was launched in 
1955. These cookers, comprising 
a large saucer-shaped aluminium 
reflector, can cook a meal of lentils 
and rice in twenty minutes. 

To remove any lingering doubt 
whether solar energy 1s being har- 
nessed we can recall that one of 
these cookers was demonstrated in 
a London TV test by a research 
worker at the Imperial College of 
Science; and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in London stated that the 
need now is not for research into 
solar cookers but for their manu- 
facture. 


Condensed from the Cork Weekly Examiner 
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The sun provides as much 
energy every minute of the day as 
mankind uses in years. Einstein 
has shown that light has mass, 
which means that we can assess 
solar power in terms of tons. Radi- 
ant energy pouring from the sun 
has been estimated at 250,000,000 
tons annually: “as much solar 
power as could be produced from 
6,000,000,000 tons of coal pours 
down on the Sahara Desert alone 
every twelvemonth ”. 

Here, then, is a source of power 
that might one day rival that of 
the atom, especially in backward 
countries with much sunshine and 
no industry, or in countries far 
from coal and petroleum supplies 
or hydro-electric sources. 


Shortly before the last war 


French engineers built a block of 


flats. Called the Arthel Heliostat, 
it was followed with some success 
by similar heliostats in Belgium, 
Holland, Egypt and other coun- 
tries. Indeed, a department store 
in the Hague and the central post 
office in Amsterdam are illumin- 
ated with heliostats. 

Since the war, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, 
has been experimenting with 
“solar houses ”. In one such house 
the sun provides 80 per cent. of 
the heating and lighting necessary. 
Similar solar equipment could, it 
is estimated, produce upwards of 
40 per cent. of heating require- 
ments in a similar house here... 
quite a contribution towards fuel 
and lighting bills! The present 
price of the plant is £700, but ob- 
viously mass production would 
reduce it greatly, as it has reduced 


the cost of the solar cookers, 
60,000 of which are being turned 
out in India alone each year. 

Some years ago a “ helio depart- 
ment” was established in the 
Soviet Academy of Science, to de- 
velop solar energy for industrial 
use. Early in the war a high tem- 
perature solar installation in Stalin- 
abad was producing steam for 
sterilising and processing milk. 
What is more, arid areas near 
Stalinabad had been turned into 
pastures with the aid of sun- 
operated well-pumps. 

It is also reported that the 
Russians are experimenting with 
solar smelters, and with sun- 
operated stills, as are several 
countries with large desert tracts— 
Australia, for example, and French 
North Africa. 

In French North Africa, inland 
from the Mediterranean, French 
engineers told me of plans to use 
the sun in the French Govern- 
ment’s recently announced plan to 
develop the Sahara’s immense 
mineral wealth. 


That the sun can be used in in- 
dustry is indicated by the tem- 
peratures that Dr. T. S. Laszlo has 
secured with solar furnaces, The 
furnace he built at Fordham with 
the aid of sixty-inch parabolic 
mirrors from old army searchlights 
developed a temperature of 6,044 
degrees F. or about half the sur- 
face temperature of the sun. Given 
120-inch mirrors, he hopes to in- 
crease this temperature to 9,000 
degrees F. 

Such temperatures are, of course, 
adequate for smelting by “ direct 
heat”. Much lower temperatures 
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are adequate to provide steam, says several companies are con- 
which in turn produces electricity sidering manufacturing this new 
and “power” for smelting—as equipment. Already being manu- 
was emphasised by Dr. V. Baum, factured in Australia (and else- 
Deputy-Director of the Moscow where) is a “sunray machine” 
Academy of Sciences last Novem- that produces water. 
ber and more recently by the Com- So there are available proto- 
monwealth Scientific and Indus- types of solar equipment that can 
trial Research Organisation in smelt mineral ores, produce steam 
Sydney. with which to power great elec- 
The latter department has tricity undertakings, pump water 
stated that Australians may soon (and oil?) from the depths of the 
be installing equipment to produce earth, and so on. The future of the 
heat for the home and steam for world may be based on two main 
industry from sunshine. The Aus- sources of power, the atom and 
tralian Broadcasting Corporation the sun. 


This Very Minute 

BELIEVE that only one person in a thousand knows the trick 

of really living in the present. Most of us spend fifty-nine 
minutes an hour living in the past, with regret for lost joys, or 
shame for things badly done (both utterly useless and weaken- 
ing)—or in a future which we either long for or dread. 

Yet the past is gone beyond prayer, and every minute you 
spend in the vain effort to anticipate the future is a moment 
lost. There is only one world, the world pressing against you 
at this minute. There is only one minute in which you are 
alive, this minute—here and now. 

The only way to live is by accepting each minute as an 
unrepeatable miracle. Which is exactly what it is—a miracle 
and unrepeatable. 


No Accommodation 

AN English lady visitor to an Irish village had the misfortune 
to put a question about possible accommodation to an old 

gentleman, who gave her a lecture on Irish history instead. 

Of course, with her English accent she was God’s gift to an 

oppressed Gael. 

“But what I really wanted to know is whether we can get 
lodgings for the night,” she persisted. 

“No, lady,” he said firmly, “there is no hotel accommoda- 
tion in Clonmacnois since the English burned the Abbey 
guest house in 1552.” 

—FrRANK O’Connor, The Picture Book. 





TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 


The possession of this glass became a 

symbol of gracious living . . . With 

the revival of the industry, trade is 
now booming 





Waterford Glass 
Gleams all over 


the World 


WATERFORD GLASS CHANDELIER 

today hangs in the Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, where the 
American Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. Services of Water- 
ford glass are in possession of 
many of the Royal Families of 
Europe. 

For, quite apart from the intrin- 
sic beauty and excellence of the 
famous glass that Waterford made 
for hundreds of years, the posses- 
sion of such glass became a symbol 
of gracious living. It is now 106 
years since the last and most 
famous of the Waterford glass- 
houses closed down, and six years 
since the new Waterford glass 
industry was revived. Today, the 
firm employs 500 workers. The 
hallmark of this glass is individual 
skill, for all Waterford glass is 
hand-made. 

Recently, Waterford has started 
to make again those wonderful 
chandeliers for which it was 
famous. Its products are being 
exported all over the world. 

“You will be interested to 
know,” Mr. Winkelman, of Water- 
ford Glass, told me, “that we sell 
more glass per head in Canada 
than we do in the United States.” 


I asked him to explain this seem- 
ing paradox. 

“T think it is,” he said, “ because 
there are more Europeans in 
Canada.” 

—TATLER in 
Independent. 


Kildare 


ING MALACHI’S COLLAR OF GOLD 
was found over 100 years ago 

in Kingsfurze, half a mile from 
Naas. 

A young farmer went out one 
morning to “double spit” his 
potatoes, when to his surprise a 
long plait of gold came up with the 
first spade full of clay. He brought 
it to a neighbour’s house. The girl 
of the house begged him to give it 
to her. Not rightly understanding 
its value he said she could have it. 
But when he got home and ex- 
plained to his own sister all about 
it, she demanded the return of the 
treasure. 

Being refused, she grabbed it and 
ran off with it, followed by the 
man of the house, who threatened 
to shoot her. Afterwards, the finder 
cut the collar into three pieces, 
buried it for safety and then, after 
a few years, on the advice of a 
friend, sold it to the Museum 
authorities in Dublin for £450. The 
collar is still to be seen there. 

—Ireland’s Own. 


the Irish 


Limerick 
STOOD UPON A HILL ABOVE THE 
village of Fedamore and looked 
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at the valley below. An old man 
came up the roadway and said to 
me: “ You’re not a farmer?” 

“No!” I answered. 

“Nor a shopkeeper, now?” 
Again I shook my head. “The 
likes of you, when you're dyin’, 
can’t pass on your skill to your 
sons. Look! I can leave ’em my 
farm an’ a fine way of livin’ to 
boot.” The man waved his hand to 
indicate the land below. 

I looked into the old man’s 
laughing eyes. “Of course, I'm a 
class of a poet,” he said, as if that 
gave him licence to commiserate 
with me. 

“Hey!” I called, as he moved 
away. But the oldster kept going 
until he had lured me into his 
grand farm kitchen; there, under 
the cave of the chimney, he told 
me story after old story; many of 
them garnished with home-made 
poetry rich with classical allusions. 
On occasion the storyteller reverted 
to the Gaelic of his boyhood. The 
old man wanted an audience, I 
wanted a storyteller: we were 
happy. 

—BrYAN MacManuon in Ireland 
of the Welcomes. 


Wicklow 


i OUR EARLY YOUTH IT WAS OUR 

lot to be acquainted with one of 
the kingly O’Tooles—the immediate 
representative of the brave sept. 
We used to anticipate his visit to 
our house as one of the greatest 
treats we could enjoy. His presence 
was princely, but not austere; his 
tall slight figure, silver-mounted 
hunting-horn and _  fowling-piece, 
noble horse,’ and perfect dogs, 


bespoke the gentleman; but when 
his head was uncovered, and his 
long silver hair flowed over his 
shirt-collar, and you observed the 
extraordinary brilliancy of his eyes 
and the exquisite proportions of his 
features, you could not fail to 
inquire who he was, and to pay 
involuntary homage to manly 
beauty and polished demeanour. 

His very dogs were courtly; Bran 
had the credit of being a genuine 
Irish wolf-dog, and certainly was 
the only animal we ever saw that 
answered the description of the 
noble breed. He was, indeed, a 
most sagacious and a courtly brute, 
for he would never precede a lady 
when entering a room. His master 
would not, under any circumstances, 
endure to be styled Mr. O’Toole, 
holding Mr. as an unworthy desig- 
nation, but would be called simply 
O’Toole. Meeting Lord Arne one 
day in Dublin, he bowed (his bow 
was perfection) and said: “ O’Toole 
salutes Arne.” 


He would assure you that no 
Chinese tea was equal to that which 
could be made by an infusion of the 
sloe, with a few leaves of bog 
myrtle. His shirt-buttons were of 
Irish diamonds set in pure Wicklow 
gold. Fond, like all gentlemen of 
the old régime, of jewels, he wore 
none that were not Irish. His snuff- 
box of Wicklow pebble was set 
with Irish pearls, his fingers 
glittered with Irish amethysts, the 
chimney-pieces in his house were of 
Irish marble—everything about him 
of Irish manufacture, and his 
hunting-coat of “Lincoln green” 
was grown, shorn, dyed, woven and 
made on his own estate. 
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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 


just inside the main entrance to the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, 
Dublin, there is a railed-in rose bush. It has a distinguished 
edigree, for it is said to be a cutting from the rose bush that 
inspired Thomas Moore to write “ The Last Rose of Summer.” 
One account has it that when Moore and his wife, Bessy, were on 
a visit to Lord Bellew, Jenkinstown Castle, Co. Kilkenny, the poet 
was shown over the garden. Later in the evening he was seen alone, 
in deep concentration and obviously in the throes of composition, 
beside one of the rose bushes. The result, we are told, was “ The 


Last Rose of Summer.” 


Incidentally, it is the theme song in Von Flotow’s “ Martha.” 
Mozart paid an oblique tribute to Moore when he said that this 
opera’s theme song was its only redeeming feature. 


It was his theory that “ every- 
thing necessary for the life, health, 
happiness and adornment of man 
was to be found in Ireland.” 

—Mr. and Mrs. S. C. HALL, 
Ireland (1840). 


Roscommon 


i ANCIENT IRELAND THE THORN 


was much venerated, for the 
Belgic Pagan cult was strong, and 
it still to an extent preserves many 
a “lone bush” from the axe both 
in Catholic and Protestant districts. 

We find the saor, or woodworker, 
making Christian carved figures in 
this wood in the 8th century, says 
Dr. O’Donovan, in 1840. It was one 
purpose for which the wood could 
be used without offending the 
“ Wee Folk ”, according to tradition. 

This red-brown, fine-grained 
timber was used to make furniture 
in the 18th century, and in 1794 
Squire Roderic O’Connor of Mil- 
ton, Co. Roscommon, had a 
beautiful drawing-room suite made 
with it. The timber was grown on 
his estate, being a row of great 
hawthorn trees with clean boles up 
to sixteen inches in diameter and 


—trish Catholic. 


about six ft. long in some cases. 
The suite was made in Dublin by 
William Griffith in the style of 
Chippendale and took a beautiful 
finish under the polisher’s pad. 
There was an old tradition that 
O’Connor was cursed for this act 
of vandalism in the world of the 
fairies, by cutting down the timber 
of their sacred demesne. Domestic 
servants would not stay in Squire 
O’Connor’s employment after they 
heard of the fairy-thorn furniture. 
—CoLin J. Ross in the Gitk- 
sten Fournal. 


Kerry 

JN THE MAcGILLicuppy REEKS ARE 
numbers of eagles and other 

rapacious birds. 

I have been assured that some 
years ago a certain poor man in this 
part of the country discovered one 
of their nests; and by clipping the 
wings of the eaglets and fixing col- 
lars of leather about their throats, 
which prevented them from swal- 
lowing, he daily found stores of 
good provisions in the nest, such 
as various kinds of excellent fish, 
wild fowl, rabbits and hares, which 
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the old ones constantly brought to 
their young. 

And thus the man and his 
children were well supported dur- 
ing a hard summer by only giving 
the garbish [garbage] to the eaglets 
to keep them alive. 

—Puitip LUCKOMBE, Tour 
Through Ireland (1779). 


Tyrone 

WITH THE CLOSING OF THE RAIL- 
way line connecting Omagh 

and Enniskillen, the famous Fin- 

tona horse tram, the only one in 

Ireland, will cease. 

The fram, a double-decker, was 
built in 1883. There are first and 
second class compartments below 
and the top deck is open to the 
weather. For some seventy years it 
has travelled the mile of single 
track linking Fintona with Fintona 
junction on the main Enniskillen 
line. 

The driver is William McClean, 
whose father previously drove the 
tram. The big black fifteen-year-old 
horse, Dick, has been offered for 
sale, and some Fintona residents 
are considering buying him, so that 
he may spend his days of retire- 
ment in the district. 

In early 1953 the Great Northern 
Railway Company withdrew this 
unique service, but as a result of 
strong protests, including one by 
Tyrone Health Committee, it was 
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restored, to the delight of hundreds 
of school children who travelled on 
it daily. A staunch Sabbatarian, the 
horse never worked on Sunday. 
—Northern Ireland News 
Bulletin. 


Cork 
ARLY IN 1956 DURING THE FIRST 
film festival in Cork, I was 
shown an old film which was taken 
privately at the Requiem Mass 


. celebrated in 1920 in Southwark 


Cathedral, london, for the soul of 
Terence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor 
of Cork. It also included the arrival 
of the Lord Mayor’s coffin at the 
Cork quayside. 

I believe this film has since been 
preserved in the National Library, 
and that copies of it have been 
made. It had been previously un- 
known and forgotten, with its brief 
glimpses of such events, and the 
vivid surroundings of military lor- 
ries and Black and Tans. The 
figures walk with jerky movements, 
amid the whirling motion of car- 
riage wheels that was common to 
all early films. 

But what struck me most was to 
see how Archbishop Mannix, with 
his tall figure and his energetic ges- 
tures, dominated the whole picture 
when he gave the Final Absolutions 
after the Requiem Mass. 

—DENIS GWYNN in the Cork 
Examiner. 


Fsoist: A man who thinks he is all the things that you think 
you are. 


HAT’S in a name? In Sligo, Ireland, there’s a firm of lawyers 
with the name of Argue and Phibbs. 


—Sydney Morning Herald. 





Then there was the case of Seaman 
Bartley, the modern fonah 


Duellists sd the Deep 


DAVID GUNSTON 


IERCEST and most terrible 
fighters of the sea are those 
oddly-contrasted creatures, the 
sperm whale and the giant squid. 

The sperm whale, or cachalot, 
is the sworn enemy of all the large 
squids and cuttle-fish of the tropi- 
cal oceans, those fearsome and 
little-known octopuses which lurk 
unseen and silent at the depths of 
the sea. 

It is strange that the sperm 
whale should have such an unusual 
creature for its regular food, 
stranger still that it should have to 
fight so hard to obtain a meal from 
one, and strangest of all that the 
beak of the squid should prove so 
indigestible after all that it irri- 
tates the whale internally and 
causes the secretion of what we 
call ambergris. 

Sperm whales prefer the warmer 
seas, and think nothing of global 
journeyings. They move for the 
most part in herds, with an old 
bull leading. 

They prefer the largest cepha- 
lopods, the giant squids which 
although closely related to the 
bigger octopuses, have certain 
distinguishing features. The squid 
has a long, torpedo-shaped body 
built for speed, and as well as 


eight comparatively short arms, 
has two very large tentacles for 
catching its prey. These have a 
few deadly suckers at their tips, 
but the shorter arms—wused for 
holding their prey before swallow- 
ing it—are covered with suckers. 

The great round, unblinking 
eyes, the backward propulsion 
through the water, and the twin 
beak, shaped just like that of a 
parrot, complete a picture that 
must strike terror into all the 
smaller denizens of the ocean. 

Only the sperm whale, with its 
great barrel-shaped head, and 
V-shaped trap-door of a mouth, 
lined with 8-in, teeth, is unafraid 
of the spectre the squid presents. 
Remaining on the surface for 
about ten minutes, filling up its 
lungs with fresh air, the sperm 
whale cannot at first see its quarry. 
Then, at last, it “ sounds,” or dives 
down, head-first, so that the whole 
curve of its body breaks the water 
- the tail-flukes come quite out 
or it. 

Having somehow closed its 
single blow-hole in its head with 
the liquid spermaceti oil stored in 
its great chamber there, the whale 
is immune to sudden and drastic 
changes of pressure as it sub- 
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merges. Down and down it goes 
at immense speed, until it reaches 
the beétom. 

There the sperm regains its 
usual horizontal position and swims 
around looking for a tasty meal. It 
is not long disappointed, for cling- 
ing to some rocks lies the squid, 
literally standing on its head in its 
natural way. Its body may be any- 
thing from six to fifteen feet in 
length, and with its long tentacles 
may have a span of up to forty 
feet. 

It is certainly no light opponent, 
and possessing as it does these 
ghastly rows of suckers on its arms 
and tentacles, a creature the bulk 
and power of a large whale is 
needed to meet it on mose than 
equal terms. 

Perceiving its victim with its 
tiny, expressionless eyes at the 
base of its mouth, the whale 
spurts forward to the attack. The 
squid has been watching, too, 
through its great saucer-like eyes 
at the top of its head. It turns, 
ejecting a strong stream of water 
from a siphon-like tube, moves 
round and takes up a better posi- 
tion for the fray. At once its arms 
are thrust forward in self-defence, 
and the tentacles with their 
clubbed ends wait, ready for an 
opening. There is no escaping. 
The sixty-ton whale can make ten 
or twelve knots even at this depth 
on the sea-bed, and its tenacity is 
unmatched, especially when it 
feels hungry. 

Without ceremony the whale 
strikes, its massive jaws open, ex- 
posing its double line of conical 
teeth. 
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But the squid is no coward. 
Regardless of the size of its adves- 
sary’s head and bulk, it comes for- 
ward, joins action and lashes out 
at the whale. In a split second 
those long tentacles are wrapped 
around the whale’s head and body, 
while the shorter arms grip the 
nearest portion. The suckers tear 
and gouge the flesh. The whale 
breaks loose in an effort to improve 
the situation, but the tentacles 
meet it every time. It takes some 
heavy punishment before its snap- 
ping jaws begin trimming off bits 
of the squid’s arms. 

Then the squid draws nearer, 
its suckers still doing their worst, 
until its whole body is against the 
whale’s head, but well clear of that 
fourteen-foot jaw. Its beak tries to 
attack the monster’s unprotected 
head, but all the time the whale is 
twisting and turning and biting 
with all its might. 

The whale invariably wins in 
the end, for even if it had had 
enough, no squid could escape 
fast enough to avoid capture. But 
still it lacerates the whale’s flesh. 
Its suckers and arms seem to be 
clinging everywhere. 

The whale’s tireless jaws still 
snap and sever with unfailing 
regularity, and at last larger chunks 
of the squid are amputated. At 
last the hapless mollusc is drawn 
towards the mouth, snap go the 
jaws once more, and the whale has 
got its meal. Rising to the surface 
it proceeds to bite off and swallow 
practically the whole of the 
squelchy body, beak and all. 

Few whales escape damage in 
the fray, however, and those 
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caught by whalers almost invari- 
ably bear frightful scars and 
wounds—evidence of these under- 
water duels. 

The depth at which these 
encounters take place has often 
been estimated. A sperm whale 
may go on occasion 600 fathoms. 
Not long ago a trans-oceanic cable 
was fouled somehow by a sperm 
whale and had to be hauled up, 
whale and all, before it could be 
cleared. That was at a depth of 
just over §§0 fathoms, and there 
was no evidence to show that the 
whale had not just been cruising 
along there by no means at its 
maximum depth. 

There is no doubt some very 
close connection between the 
oddly-shaped head of this whale, 
with its oil content, and these great 
dives. We do know that the sper- 
maceti oil is used to close up the 
blow-hole in the top of the head, 
thus keeping the growing pressure 
of water from damaging the lungs, 
with which the hole naturally has 
direct contact. And the great 
buoyancy which the head provides 
probably helps the creature to rise 
to the surface again from these 
depths. Certainly such a big head, 
occupying a full third of the total 
body length, filled with liquid oil, 
helps to give hydrostatic buoyancy 
which must be useful. 


Whalers of old thought this 
spermaceti, which may be tapped 
off and which solidifies into a 
white wax on contact with the air, 
was the whale’s spawn, hence its 
name. A highly valuable oil, it is 
always kept separate from ordinary 
whale oil and is used as a lubricant 
in industry. 

One of the chief hazards of the 
old-time whaling for sperms was 
being thrown into the water when 
the boats were smashed or attacked 
by an enraged whale. It might 
then turn on the men in the sea, 
and many a man has been killed or 
had amputated arms or legs in 
this fashion. 

There is only one case on record 
of a man actually surviving after 
being taken whole by the sperm 
whale. He was a seaman named 
Bartley. In 1891 he was reported 
missing from a whale-boat that 
was attacked by a large sperm 
whale which was being hunted. As 
luck would have it, the whale that 
had swallowed him alive was 
caught soon afterwards, but un- 
beknown to his comrades he lay 
unconscious in the dead whale’s 
stomach for twenty-four hours be- 
fore it was flensed, or cut up. 

Only when it was cut open, was 
the poor man found. He was still 
alive; he recovered and lived to tell 
the tale. 


a 


E was about to propose. “Can you wash dishes?” he 


enquired. 


“Yes,” she replied. “Can you dry them?” 


Nosopy running at full speed has either a head or a heart. 
—W. B. YEATS. 





The tasting of wines and spirits for 
quality was a lucrative perquisite 


They were Sweated in the 
Civil Service! 


JOHN McCAFFREY 


HE first time “radical 
‘o - ” were made in the 

Irish Civil Service was at the 
beginning of the last century. 

Following the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland on January 
Ist, 1801, Commissioners of 
Inquiry were sent from London 
with instructions to inaugurate a 
policy of retrenchment. Most of 
the offices were controlled by the 
Revenue Board, which consisted of 
nine Commissioners. Most of the 
officials on the establishment were 
English and the dependants of the 
nobility. 

Practically all the more profit- 
able positions were  sinecures. 
There were patent customers and 
patent searchers at all Irish ports, 
and these gentlemen did little or 
nothing. Patent searchers were 
paid {900 a year, but they gene- 
rally employed a deputy who did 
all the work for £160. 

Under the new régime, the fol- 
lowing officials were declared re- 
dundant: clerk of the ships’ en- 
tries, coast clerk, Irish Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, Irish Exami- 


ner of Customs, Registrar-General 
of Irish Shipping and the “ Taster 
of Wines and other Liquors and 
Surveyor of the Outs and Defects 
of the Same.” 

Only influential gentlemen held 
this lucrative post. In 1772 the 
patent was divided between two 
scions of the nobility: the Hon. 
John Beresford and Marcus Beres- 
ford. (Their connection with the 
Dublin Custom House is com- 
memorated in the names of the 
busy thoroughfare, Beresford 
Place.) 

“ Outs ” were casks of imported 
spirits or wine found almost empty 
when landed. The deputies of the 
patentee surveyed all “ outs ”, and 
if satisfied they were passed duty- 
free. The tasting of wines and 
spirits for quality was a valuable 
perquisite. Indeed, remuneration 
was only a secondary consideration 
with applicants for employment as 
deputies. 

The hours of attendance in Irish 
Government offices were made the 
same as in Great Britain: from 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. in summer and 10 
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a.m. to 3 p.m. in winter. Searchers 
in the Customs were allowed 24 
hours for lunch. There were forty- 
five annual holidays, including 
Restoration Day, Coronation Day, 
and the birthdays of the King, 
Queen and Prince of Wales. Days 
of public fast were also ceremoni- 
ously observed. 

In consequence of a close scru- 
tiny of the accounts kept by the 
Treasury officials, a deplorable 
state of affairs was discovered. 
Proceedings were taken against de- 
faulting Collectors of Customs and 
Excise at Dublin, Kilkenny, Ath- 
lone, Wexford and Sligo. The de- 
falcations of George Martin, Col- 
lector of Dublin, exceeded £9,000. 
Another Collector of Dublin, Sir 
Edward Newenham, embezzled 
£1,395. 
were also taken 
against twenty-six collectors of 
hearth-money. In most of these 
cases the sheriff reported: “No 
bodies, goods, chattels, lands or 
tenements.” The hearth-money 
was a duty of 2s. per annum on 
every hearth, firing place or stove; 
it was levied on the tenant. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry 
completely reorganised the Irish 
Civil Service. Displaced or redun- 
dant officials were, however, ade- 
quately compensated. 

The Act of Union was respon- 
sible for a huge annual expenditure 
on pensions. For instance, Jonas 
Harrison, export-surveyor of Cork, 
was “ listed for £2,600 (evidently 
an annual pension) and a pension 
of £50 in right of his wife.” It is 
surmised that Mrs. Harrison was 


Proceedings 


the “female searcher” at Cork 
and her pension of £50 a year was 
compensation for loss of office. 

Complaints were made that 
officials working in the provinces 
were dilatory in attending to cor- 
respondence. It appears that: 
“Letters on important matters 
sometimes remained unanswered 
for months, and returns asked for 
at the beginning of one year were 
sometimes supplied at the end of 
the next, and then only after re- 
peated inquiries.” 

Appointments to the Irish Civil 
Service continued to be made by 
the system of patronage. When 
vacancies occurred they were filled 
by those lucky enough to secure a 
nomination. This unsatisfactory 
system continued until June 4th, 
1870, when an Order in Council 
was published throwing open to 
public competition clerkships in 
the Civil Service. Examinations 
were held in London, Edinburgh 
and Galway. Nominations were, 
however, still required for posi- 
tions in the Four Courts, the 
Valuations Office and the Record 
Office. 

At this period the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office was staffed by three 
Superior Officers, two first-class 
clerks, five second-class clerks, 
eight third-class clerks, two private 
secretaries, one draftsman and one 
librarian. The Superior Officers’ 
salaries ranged from {£800 to 
£4,425 a year. There were six 
Superior Officers in the Constabu- 
lary Office at annual salaries from 
£500 to £1,500, plus extra allow- 
ances. 
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Open competition, however, 
heralded a period of rigid economy 
in the administration of British 
and Irish Government depart- 
ments. It was typical of the Vic- 
torian mentality to introduce a 
system of sweating in the Civil 
Service similar to that which pre- 
vailed in industrial life in England. 

Temporary writers were appoin- 
ted to Government departments 
from June Ist, 1871. Men-writers 
over the age of eighteen, if en- 
gaged by time, were paid rod. an 
hour. Those engaged by the piece 
were paid at the rate of “ 14d. for 
every 100 words well and correctly 
copied.” Writers were warned 
that “ no service, however much it 
may happen to be prolonged, will 
confer any claim to superannua- 
tion or compensation allowances.” 

Boy-writers between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen were also 
employed at 4d. an hour. They 
were required to resign when they 
reached the age of nineteen. Most 
of them passed the examination 
for the grade of men-writers. 

Writers were directed to culti- 
vate the characteristic style of pen- 
manship favoured by the Treasury. 
In those days calligraphy was 
highly esteemed. 

Further changes in the Civil 
Service were recommended by the 
Playfair Commission of 1876. New 
classifications were recommended. 
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These were not satisfactory and 
another Commission reported in 
1888. 

The Civil Service was divided 
into a first division and a second 
division. Salaries in the first divi- 
sion began at £200 a year and rose 
to £1,000. The clerks in the 
second division were on a salary 
scale from £70 to £350 a year. 
The Inland Revenue and Customs 
had their own grades analogous to 
the second division. Men-writers 
were superseded by a junior grade 
of boy clerks. 

But it took the first world 
war to effect a radical change. 
Temporary lady clerks were em- 
ployed. It was confidently antici- 
pated that these pin-money girls, 
as they were called, would return 
to domestic life when hostilities 
ended. They were so successful 
that the Civil Service could not 
possibly dispense with their ser- 
vices. 

At the change of Government in 
this country in 1922 the British 
Civil Service administration was 
handed over to the Irish people. 
There are now numerous grades, 
including writing assistants, cleri- 
cal officers, higher clerical officers, 
staff officers (minor and higher), 
junior executive officers, higher 
executive officers, junior admini- 
strative officers, assistant principal 
officers and principal officers. 


Success is relative. The more success the more relatives. 


SOME people would never get any exercise at all if they hadn’t 
to walk to their cars. 





Old Irish Ballads—No. § 


Skin the Goat’s 
Letter 


James (“Skin the Goat”) 
Fitzharris, a Ringsend cabman, 
was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for conveying the Invincibles 
in his cab to and from the Pheenix 
Park in 1882, when Burke and 
Cavendish were assassinated. He 
was released after some years. 


You jolly old boys, just hold your noise 
And your ear to me incline ; 

When from Dublin Bay I sailed away 
I promised to drop a line 

As soon as I would stand on the transport land, 
And swallow a cup of tea; 

But when I reached the shore my head was sore, 
With the rolling of the sea. 


One afternoon in the middle of June 
The grog had run ashore, 
And Captain McKay drove into Bombay 
For a gallon or two more, 
And a chest of tea, for himself and me, 
To make a good strong cup ; 
But I did not halt till I broached the malt 
And we both had a gay wee sup. 





The name of the cook was Christy Tuke, 
From the town of sweet Clonmel, 

So we went ashore at Singapore, 
And stopped at a big hotel ; 

And got bacon and beans, spuds and greens, 

And trotters, and some pie crust, 

And biscuits and cheese, and onions and peas, 
And I ate till I nearly bust. 


We stopped at the play till the close of the day, 
And then came rolling home, 

When we both took a nip, then boarded our ship 
On the angry ocean's foam, 

And sailed away on the following day 
For the place of transportation. 

When we landed there, begob the Lord Mayor 
Gave me an invitation. 


Tell Paddy Devine to drop me a line, 
And tell him I’m gay and merry, 

And let me know how things now go 
With Mr. Councillor Carey. 

Did he get much tin for transportin’ the “ Skin,” 
And where is he living now ? 

I'll give him a dig for he’s only a prig, 


And I'll wither his ear in a row. 


You may surely depend the next letter I send 
Will contain a five-pound note, 

To enable you all to drink till you fall 
The health of poor “ Skin the Goat.” 
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4R seisedn, ni be1ted aC 45 
‘oul 1 Leiscialact 04 branfd ansan 
nios faroe.”’ 

Sito Linn aris. Leanamis 
cAasdn CAORAC SO MINIC; uaiReanta 
Sabdaimis cruinn Diredac 1 Scoinne 
4n ¢noic ama4c. Stavaimis sno1s 
1s aRis Cun DeOE D’6L AS TODAR Nb 
4S srutdén n6 te andl 4 teact 
otiinn. Dain sé 04 usin 4 Clors 
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nac moR Dinn KARR nA Dinne 4 
baince amac. Com tusat asus 
SRoiceamaR DARK Sineas AR An 
bprao¢. Surg Sedn in aice Liom. 
Luis an mavora in aice le TOR 
FRAOIC Tamall beas uainn. Di 
Leoitne DedS FlonnuaR 45 Sé1T0e AD. 
Di mo nhacta caite viom asam 
Fein; mé a5 féACaine AR An SPEiR 
Slain Soirnm os mo ¢ionn. 
Cosnais Sedn a5 cur sios vom 
4R LA E151n SuR tit scaitp ceorod 
AIR ADS 6 4R DARR NA DiINNe Anstov. 
Di sé a5 cur sios ar conas 4 
STIURAIS AN MAORA E NusIR 4 STAD 
sé ven scéal so hobann. Sin sé 
SA OFRAOC € Féin San fFotram V4 
Laigeavo 4 04éAnam. Rus sé Srem 
4n cuistinn orm. 
‘* @isc,”’ an seisean 1 scosar. 
lompaisg 4R 00 Hols Ad5us fésc 
uaic sios; n& harovaisy Do Ceann 
ac Fé MAR 1S LO 1S FérOIR Leat.”’ 
D’'iompaios com haricli asus 
Dob fFéroiR Liom; Dv’ aRDAioS mo 
ceann oS cionn An fRAOIS; 
D fFEACAS SA TREO Ind RAID Mé4R 
SedAin sinte. Timpeatt fice rdnn 
sios uainn 45us tamatlt soir 6n 
Scasin 4 §4b4mM4R Anios Bi paste 
beas ve talam REID OS Cc1ONNn 
carraise. Oi mava rua asus TRI 
coited4in Ans@0 AR An bdDpaiste 
ré10. Ni m6 ndmiv’sois 4 BI na 
coiledin; ba Sleoite leat féac- 
aint ortu. Oi cndrh ina béal 45 
an mdétair Ait. Leas si uaiti an 
cnémh ar an bpéar. Tus na tri 
cotledin fén scndém 1 DTeANTA A 
céile 4c DO Snap An mAtair ustu 
aris 6. Ansan Cum sf 0'14Ca1d 
4R nd coiledin Lui sar an bréar 
45us 140 TAMALL 6naA Céile. Cait 
si 4n cndém 50 vOTi Ceann 4cu 
4ansan; Léim an coiledn asus rus 
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Fight to the Death 


Condensed translation of the Irish article 


WAS sitting on the bank of a mountain stream when Sean came along 

with his dog and stick. He told me he wanted to see some sheep of his 
that were grazing on the eastern slope of the peak. 

“ It is not often the peak is as clear as it is today,” he said. “ It should 
be easy to find them. . . . Why not come along with me?” 

I never wished for a better companion. Off we went. When we reached 
the steep slope of the peak, sometimes we followed a sheep track; now 
and again we climbed straight up. Two hours it took us to reach the top. 

I lay on the heather gazing into the blue sky; Sean sat beside me. 
Suddenly he gripped my arm. “ Turn over quietly,” he whispered, “ and 
look just there beneath us. Don’t raise your head too far.” 

On a green patch, about forty yards beneath us, was a vixen and her 
three cubs. She had a bone which she tossed to each of the cubs in 
turn. When a cub jumped for the bone out of turn, the vixen gave it 
a blow of her paw. After a few minutes one of the cubs squealed when 
struck. Sean’s dog heard. He dashed towards the fox, barking furiously. 
We followed. Vixen, cubs and dog disappeared round a rock under 
which was the fox’s den. Through the entrance we could hear the growls 
and noise of battle. ... 

Later there was silence. Sean then said he could hear some movement. 
Then he could see the dog backing out of the den. . . . Again silence. 
Sean started to pull stones and earth away from the mouth of the den. 
At last he was able to reach the dog. He pulled him out, to find him still 
gripping the vixen. Both were dead. 
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4R AN SCndém sul 4R TIT SE AR AN Cuata maorsa Sedin an scearh. 
otalam. Corn Lust asus bi srem ‘‘ Dug! Bur! Dur! ’’ ar sersean 
aise aim rit coiledn etle curse asus 6 45 Gini ve preib. Lena 
asus tus 14Rnract AR an scndmh 4 Linn sin conaic an msva Rua 6. 
stracad uard. TAéinig an mdtain [aro beited a5 busalad vo V4 
eatarntu, Apac; cuir si An DARA BOIS AR 4 CéiLe Bi an MsDA RUA 
coiledén 4R AIS 50 0Ti 4 AiT Fein ASUS 4 HAL mite 4S RADARC AR 
asus tus buitle 04 Laps sé lest- Aan O0TAOD elle DEN CARRAIS A5uS 
ceann 06; Luis sé 50 citin Ansan, §54C Aon sceam ina no0mrd 45 
4 ¢eann sinte ama¢ roir 4 0A maoRa Sedin. 
co1s TOSAIS, A5us 404 Sail sdite Sito liom féin 1s te Sedn 1 
sa ¢ndém aise. nord an maora. Nuair batn- 
Lean an mdtain wirti 45 eamar an caod éile Den CaRrRrais 
mtiinead cle4as 00 nA coiledin. amac ConaiceamaR DEAL PLuaise 
DOuasiles® si buille Lapa 1 ScOnai fén ScaRrRais. Ni raib aon ravarc 
4R pé ceann Aacu 4 VEANFAOD 4ON SR AN MSADS RUA NA SR MAORA 
ni bun os cionn. MNi fotldin n6 Sedin. O’fuirisc aitine cé 
v0o sorTAIs Si ceann sacu maAaR RADAR, Afac; nioRn Cusala TH A 
cuir sé sceam Canncarsac 4S Leitéro De Cipesavarail Riamh asus 
nuair 4 buatlead 6. 4 bi IstTIg S4 Pluats; bi Slamait 
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1S SCeam ail 1S STRACAD 18 TNATAD 
ann. Dios féin 1s Sedn ar Lteat- 
Slain 45 béAL na pluaise; ni raib 
tava le feiscint asainn. Lean 
4n TROD 4R ASAIO 18T15. Tar E15 
Tamaill bi na Saisci§f 0A VTRAO- 
Cad; BI 4 NSLOR 45 Dul 1 Laise. 
D’fearr te Sedn nd ruv mait 
frén am seo 50 mbesd SReim aise 
aR 4 thaorsa. Slaoigs sé cupta 
uAdAIR AIR AC DI FUAR AISe. 

Di an Gnpairt stig a5 M4OLG VE 
réin 4 CéiLe. Stao sé aR FAD S4 
veiesad. Cuirm Sedn cluas air 
Féin 45 DEAL n4 pluaise; Croit sé 
4 ceann. 

‘* Ni CLoism faic,’’ aR se1sean. 
““ Téim s4n maora TAR 61S An 
Lae, 1S Daolad Liom.”’ 

Ni vadras féin faic. Tusas 
WARRACT AR Cupla cLloc 4 Bi 1 
mbésl na pluaise 4 bos54ad; ni 
1 s5ceann 
camaittl cuslas npairct é151n 
stig; Fe msaR DA mbesd RUD 
é151n 04 bosad. Cui Sedn cluas 
aim féin saris. ‘* TA nuovo é151n 
¢usainn,”’ ar seisean Tar 615 
camaitt. ‘‘ fan! ¢im emeabatt 


RO-mait 0'E1R1s Liom. 
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mo maorsa. TA sé 4d teact 1 
noiard A Cfit.”’ 

Cusas réin stiil-féacaine 
isteac. D’fior vo Sedn; bi an 
MADRA 45 CHLAO Aamac 5O matt. 
Ni m6R nd So RAivb sé Com Fava 
amsac¢ 18 50 bféaofaimis Llém 4 
busalad AIR NUAIR A STAD SE AR 
rao. Staois Sedn aris 1s aris 
eile air. Nion CoRRAIy AN MADRA. 
Ds trus leat an cds ma Raid 
Se4n bo¢cc ansan. Crom sé ar 
beit 45 bossad na scloc a bi 1 
mbéasl na pluarse.; Lean sé ven 
tomacé 50 0Ti 50 RAID SE ADALTA 
4 Ceann asus 4 DA Sudslainn 4 
S4itead isteac. Rug sé Hreim 
4R OA COIS DEIRID AR AN MADRAS; 
tarraing sé leis amac 6, 4€ ni 
54n vous 6. 

D’fiorn vo Sedn; bi sé San 
MADRAS TAR E15 AN Lae. 15 amlarod 
4 bi maora Sedin asus srem 
bA41Is 4R SCORNAI§ an Maora Rus 
aise 4¢ ni raid Anam n& andl ann 
féin ac Com beas Leis san ms4v0a 
rus. Claoais Sedn an 04 Corp 
1 mbéal na pluaise. 

‘* Téanam adaile,’” an seisean. 





incinn mnA, 





Nior bris pécal mart fracal riath. 


(A good word never broke a tooth.) 


An cé nac crus leis vo GAs nA vein vo Seardn Leis. 
(Do not tell your troubles to one who has no pity.) 


Tri nite nac péroin oul amac orts— 


Obairn na mbeaé, ; 
Teact 1s measct ns caoroe. 
(Three things we can never fathom :— 
A woman’s mind, 
The work of the bees, 
The ebb and flow of the tide.) 











When Dublin 
Rivalled Nice 


Twenty-five guilds 
provided colour and 
fun for the apprecia- 
tive citizens 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON 


NE of the 18th-century cus- 

toms of Dublin made such a 

strong impression upon my 
young mind that it never could be 
obliterated. 

The most magnificent and 
showy procession, I really believe, 
except those of Rome, then took 
place in the Irish metropolis every 
third year, and attracted a number 
of English—dquite surprising, if we 
take into account the great diffi- 
culty existing at that time with 


regard to travelling from London 


to Dublin. 

The Corporation of Dublin 
were, by the terms of their charter, 
bound once in three years to per- 
ambulate the limits of the Lord 
Mayor’s jurisdiction, to make 
stands or stations at various points, 
and to skirt the Earl of Meath’s 
liberties—a part of the city at that 
era in great prosperity, but form- 
ing a local jurisdiction of its own, 
in the nature of a manor, totally 
distinct from that of Dublin. 

This procession being, in fact, 
partly intended to mark and to 
designate the extreme boundaries 
of his lordship’s jurisdiction, at 
those points where they touch the 
Earl of Meath’s liberty, the Lord 
Mayor thrust his sword through 
the wall of a certain house, and 


then concluded the ceremony by 
approaching the sea at low water, 
and hurling a javelin as far upon 
the sands as his strength admitted, 
which was understood to form the 
boundary between himself and 
Neptune. 

The trade of Dublin is com- 
prised of twenty-five corporations, 
or guilds, each independent of the 
other, and represented by a com- 
mon council. Every one of these 
comprised its masters, journeymen 
and apprentices; and each guild 
had a patron saint, or protector, 
whose image or emblem was on all 
great occasions dressed up in 
appropriate habiliments. 

For this procession every mem- 
ber of the twenty-five corporations 
prepared as for a jubilee. Small 
funds only were collected, and 
each individual gladly bore his 
extra charges—the masters and 
journeymen being desirous of out- 
vying one another, and conceiving 
that the gayer they appeared on 
that day the more consideration 
would they be entitled to through- 
out the next ensuing three years! 

Of course, therefore, such as 
could afford it spared no expense; 
they borrowed the finest horses 
and trappings which could be pro- 
cured; the masters rode, the 


Condensed from Personal Sketches (Published in 1833) 
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journeymen walked, and were suc- 
ceeded by the apprentices. 

Every corporation had an im- 
mense carriage with a great plat- 
form and high canopy, the whole 
radiant with gilding, ribbons and 
draperies, and drawn by six or 
eight horses, equally decked and 
caparisoned, their colours and flags 
flying in all directions. Cn these 
platforms, which were fitted up as 
workshops, were the implements 
of the respective trades, and expert 
hands were actually at work dur- 
ing the entire perambulation, which 
generally lasted eight or nine hours. 

The procession, indeed, took two 
hours to pass. The narrow-weavers 
wove ribbons which they threw to 
the spectators—the others tossed 
into the air small patterns of the 
fabrics they worked upon. The 


printers were employed in striking 


off innumerable handbills, -with 
songs and odes to the Lord Mayor. 


But the smiths’ part of the spec- 
tacle was the most gaudy; they 
had their forge in full work, and 
were attended by a very high 
pheton adorned in every way 
they could think of, the horses 
covered with flowers and coloured 
streamers. 

In this phzton sat the most 
beautiful girl they could possibly 
procure, in the character of wife 
to their “ patron”, Vulcan. Her 
dress approached that of a Venus 
as nearly as decency would permit 
—a blue scarf covered with silver 
doves was used at her discretion, 
and four or five little cupids 
attired like pages, aiming with 
bows and arrows at the ladies in 
the windows, played at her feet. 


On one side rode, on the largest 
horse which could be provided, a 
huge fellow representing Vulcan, 
dressed in coal-black armour, and 
flourishing an immense smith’s 
sledge-hammer. On the other side 
pranced his rival, Mars, on a 
tawdrily-caparisoned charger, in 
shining armour, with an immensity 
of feathers and horse-hair, and 
brandishing a two-edged glittering 
sword six or eight feet long, Venus 
meantime seeming to pay much 
more attention to her gallant than 
to her husband. 

Behind the phezton rode Argus 
with an immense peacock’s tail; 
whilst numerous other gods and 
goddesses, saints, devils, satyrs, 
etc., were distributed in the pro- 
cession. 

The skinners and tanners seemed 
to undergo no slight penance—a 
considerable number of these arti- 
sans being dressed up close in 
sheep and goat skins of different 
colours. 

The representatives of the 
butchers were enveloped in hides, 
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with long towering horns, and 
rode along brandishing knives and 
cleavers. 

The apothecaries made up and 
distributed pills and boluses on 
their platform, which was fur- 
nished with numerous pestles and 
mortars sO contrived as to sound, 
in the grinding, like bells, and 
pounding out some popular air. 

This singular procession has 
since been abolished. The civic 
authorities thought venison and 
claret would be better things for 
the same expense; and so it was 
decided that the money should 


Youth ts Like the Hills 


RIVALLED NICE gI 


remain in the purse of the corpora- 
tion, and a wretched substitute 
was arranged. 

The Lord Mayor and sheriffs, 
with some dozen constables, now 
perambulate these bounds in pri- 
vacy and silence—thus defeating 
the very intention of their charter, 
and taking away a triennial pros- 
pective object of great attraction 
and pride to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis of Ireland, for the sole 
purpose of gratifying the sensual 
appetites of a city aristocracy, who 
court satiety and indigestion at the 
expense of their humbler brethren. 


] HAVE just been reading a letter from an old gentleman on 
the subject of “ modern youth.” There is nothing original in 
the view which he expresses. Here it is: 
“TI don’t know how you may find it, but to me the manners 


of young people of both sexes are now most unpleasantly and 
provokingly self-sufficient, no respect whatever for parents, 
nor for age, and to hear their language one would be led to 
suppose them exclusively possessed of all the knowledge, 
talents, and ability human nature is_ susceptible of 
acquiring. .. .” 

That letter bears the date January 15, 1808, and it was 
written to William Hickey by his oldest friend, Jacob Ryder. 
So we arrive at the pleasant certainty that “modern youth” 
is, like the hills, a natural phenomenon, changing as little as 
the hills with the passage of years. 

—Father Mathew Record. 


Famous Dunces 

T. JoHN VIANNEY, Curé d’Ars, was a duffer at his books. St. 

Bernadette, the most highly privileged soul of modern 

times, could not answer her class-room questions. St, Thomas 
Aquinas was “a Dumb Ox” when he was slowly laying the 
foundations of the greatest mind of an age. 

Thomas Davis was considered rather a dull student. Pearse 
was not brilliant. Parnell had a gift for mathematics, but he 
did not get his Degree. 





Ashes of snails, cabbage leaves, cobwebs 
and arsenic plasters... 


What Cures 


They Used! 


P. LOGAN 


N every part of Ireland there are 

folk remedies still being used in 

the treatment of disease. Many 
strange and useless ingredients are 
used, but among these there is 
often evidence of shrewd common 
sense and sound clinical obser- 
vation. 

Probably most of the ingredients 
are derived from the pharma- 
copeeia used in the Middle Ages 
or, in some cases, until compara- 
tively recently. It is surprising 
how often in reading through the 
mediaeval Irish medical texts, or 
looking, through the library cata- 
logues, one finds similar, or some- 
times the same, prescription being 
given. 

Perhaps the best known of these 
texts is the Rosa Anglica, written 
by John of Gaddesden about 1314 
and translated into Irish about 
1450. In this text a cobweb is 
recommended to stop bleeding, and 
the cobweb is still widely used for 
this purpose. 

In the Rosa many prescriptions 
are given for the treatment of 
warts. One preparation advised is 
goats’ droppings mixed with 
vinegar, and another is the ashes 
of snails mixed with stale, unsalted 
lard. A horse-hair may be used 


around the base of the wart or it 
may be cauterised. 

Present-day methods are similar : 
nowadays the goats’ droppings are 
mixed with unsalted butter, the 
snail is rubbed directly on the 
wart, and then, as an additional 
refinement, is impaled on a thorn 
tree. As the snail shrivels so will 
the wart wither. 

Psychotherapy was as useful in 
the 14th century as it is in the 
20th. The horse-hair is still tied 
around the base, and the cauterisa- 
tion is done with a red-hot knitting 
needle. 

I was once consulted by a 
patient suffering from sciatica. The 
patient was not interested in the 
usual methods of investigation and 
treatment, but asked me to bleed 
him, explaining that he had been 
assured that only bleeding would 
effect a cure. 

I regret now that I refused, be- 
cause it is unlikely that I shall ever 
get another chance to use such a 
venerable form of treatment, and 
I cannot tell what the result might 
have been. Recently I was inter- 
ested to find that bleeding was 
advised for sciatica in the Rosa. 

Cabbage is prescribed in the 
Rosa as a dressing for many 


Condensed from Journal of the Irish Medical Association. 
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things, including infected swell- 
ings and ulcers. I have seen a 
dressing of cabbage leaves applied 
to a varicose ulcer, and I have 
heard of cabbage leaves being used 
to treat a severely infected burn. 
This use of cabbage recalls the 
many uses which were found for 
a preparation of chlorophyll a few 
years ago. 

In the Rosa a poultice made of 
flax seed and turpentine or one 
made of bran is prescribed for a 
“hard cold swelling”. The lin- 
seed poultice still has a respectable 
place in the Pharmacopaia, but is 
not so much used as formerly. The 
bran poultice appears to have lost 
its place in the standard textbooks, 
but bran baths are still advised. 
Both these poultices of flax seed 
and of bran are popular methods 
of treating a pain in the chest. 

In an old Irish Medical MS. 


(published by Lillian Duncan in 
1932) barley water is advised for 
those suffering from fever. This is 
still a popular cure in nearly any 
illness. 

In an Irish translation, made in 


1459 by Cormac Dunlevy, of 
Lilium Medicina, by Bernard of 
Gordon, it is recommended that 
scrofula or neck lumps should be 
treated by an ointment made of 
“well mingled droppings of 
ancient ganders and goats with 
lard of ancient hens”. At present 
the prescription is goose grease and 
goats’ droppings. 

Colic is treated with charcoal 
made from a buck’s horn, which 
may be taken in any liquid. The 
modern version of this is two 
tablespoonfuls of soot taken in 
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milk. Charcoal still has a modest 
place as an absorbent of excess gas 
in the bowel. 

The methods of treating hiccup 
in this Irish version are of some 
interest. Holding the breath, 
sneezing, sleep and tales of horror 
are advised. Holding the breath, by 
taking as many sips of water as the 
patient can manage, and causing 
him to sneeze by tickling the in- 
side of his nose with a feather are 
practised everywhere. They are 
still mentioned in textbooks. 

I do not know if tales of horror 
are still told, but a common trick 
is that a visitor should ask for a 
drink and then startle the patient 
by throwing it in his face. I have 
known this to work very well. 

A prescription for baldness is of 
considerable interest. Fill an 
earthenware pot as full as possible 
with mice and cover it. Heat the 
pot gently and then bury it in the 
ground for a year. At the end of a 
year anything which remains in 
the pot should be rubbed on the 
scalp. The prescription warns that 
it must be handled carefully, for 
it may cause hair to grow on the 
tips of the fingers. 

Cancer plasters, which are still 
popular, contain an arsenic salt 
mixed with pitch and an extract of 
ivy leaves. It is often noticed by 
doctors in rural parts that when a 
patient presents himself with a sore 
and is advised to have it removed, 
he rarely returns for the opera- 
tion. More often he consults the 
cancer curer and has a plaster 
made. Whether the sore is neoplas- 
tic or not, the arsenic will destroy 
the cells, leaving often a dirty ulcer. 
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The use of arsenic in the treat- 
ment of skin cancer has a dubious 
history. Dr. Benjamin Rush, who 
introduced it officially in 1786, 
says that a certain Dr. Martin in 
Philadelphia advertised a cure for 
skin cancers which, he said, he had 
learned from the North American 
Indians. Rush found that the active 
ingredient of the powder was 
arsenic. He stated that arsenic was 
probably the active ingredient 
which had been used in many 
secret cancer cures. 

There are two interesting sur- 
vivals of official medical practice 
still used in Ireland. The sweat- 
house which provided a primitive 
form of Turkish bath is still used 
in some places, though it is be- 
coming rare. The drinking of spa 
water containing iron salts is very 
common and, no doubt, useful in 
cases of iron deficiency anemia. 
Some of the waters also contain a 
sulphate, or other laxative salts. 
This is probably a survival of the 
official medicine of the 18th cen- 
tury, when spa waters had the 
place now enjoyed by antibiotics. 

There are a number of popular 
cures which I have not found in 
any of the old manuscripts, and 
which may be real folk cures. 

Painful rheumatic joints were 
treated by rubbing on bream oil. 


Kan Canned? 
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The bream, a flat coarse fish plen- 
tiful in most Irish lakes, is kept for 
about five days until it has begun 
to decay, and then the oil is 
expressed. It has a repulsive smell, 
but it is a powerful counter- 
irritant and relieves the pains. 

Burns: One part of beeswax and 
three parts by weight of mutton 
fat are heated gently together and 
stirred until they are mixed uni- 
formly. Pieces of linen are soaked 
in the soft mixture and then kept 
until required. A piece of this 
plaster large enough to cover the 
burned area and extending on to 
the unburned surface is placed on 
the burn and covered with a ban- 
dage, which is not disturbed. This 
is an excellent method of treating 
a burn. Secondary infection is 
rare and healing takes place 
rapidly, leaving very little scarring. 

These are some of the remedies 
which official medicine has to a 
great extent left behind, and now, 
banished from the Pharmacopeia, 
they have become part of the tra- 
ditional belief of the countryside. 

Some day, perhaps, liver extract, 
or sulphonamides, or even corti- 
sone, when they have been super- 
seded, may find a place with ashes 
of snails, cobwebs and arsenic 
plasters among the folk remedies 
of the future. 


CHINESE named Kan Kum was going to visit a friend, so 
he told his brother, Willie, to send him a telegram as 


follows: 


Kan Kum can’t come will come when he can come.— 


Signed: Willie Kum. 


Every reform was once a private opinion.—EMERSON. 
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A MAIDEN’S PRAYER 


FREDERICK ASHE 


i. OU’RE late!” 
y He had been sitting on 


the settee opposite the re- 
ception desk in the foyer of Daly’s 
Hotel for almost an hour when 
she ambled in out of the sunshine 
of an October afternoon and said 
hello. 

Although he was pleased to see 
her, she might not have thought 
so from his impassive mouth line 
and the cold eyes that flickered to- 
wards the doorway and then re- 
sumed their fixed stare at the bell 
push on the desk. 

“ Well?” he pressed her. 

“T know I’m late, Tom, but the 
bus was in late, and then who do 
you think was on it the whole way 
up but Bridgie Maguire, of all 
people! I could see she was burst- 
ing with curiosity, so I had to pre- 
tend I was going up towards the 
cattle market with a message from 
me father about yesterday’s cattle. 
That’s what delayed me. I had to 
come round the long way.” 

“ Bridgie Maguire?” he echoed 
shrewdly, peering up at her from 
under the peak of his cap. “ What 
would she want coming to Dublin 
on a Thursday for and her mother 
not able to look after the lodgers 
on her own? What way was she 
dressed?” 

“ Just in a dark costume and a 


high-necked blouse with a frill of 
lace to hide her goitre mark—the 
way she was dressed last Sunday 
at Mass.” 

“Had she any bags?” 

“ Just her handbag.” 

He seemed to ponder this. 
“She'll be back on the evening 
bus with you, so.” 

“Very likely. Oh, yes. I knew 
there was something else I wanted 
to tell you. She hadn’t got her 
glasses on.” 

“No glasses? That’s peculiar. I 
don’t remember when I seen 
Bridgie last without her oul’ tar- 
nished specs on.” He sank his chin 
again into the coarse woollen 
muffler about his throat. “ All 
dressed up, too,” he mused. 
“ Bedad an’ take care but she 
wouldn’t be up after that bank clerk 
who was transferred in the sum- 
mer! She’s as cute as a pet fox, 
you know, and she can’t see a 
stim without them glasses on. Oh, 
I know the bold Biddy of old! 
When you were only a slip of a 
girl, I had to mind me p’s and q’s 
with that lassie and her mother! 
You’re sure she didn’t follow 
you?” he enquired anxiously. 

“She went up Westmoreland 
Street and I came down along the 
quays and round by Parliament 
Street.” 
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““ Good! No harm done then, so 
long as we keep an eye open when 
we go out.” 

He raised himself up by his 
knuckles out of the deep settee 
and moved towards the stairway 
which leads to the downstairs 
lounge bar. She followed him 
obediently as she had done several 
times these last few months, 
clutching her handbag beneath 
her left breast, her round-toed, 
black shoes measuring each down- 
ward step of the man in front, clad 
as she knew him, winter and sum- 
mer, in the same _peat-brown, 
belted overcoat with the patch 
pockets to keep his hands warm. 

The bar was deserted. It was 
early yet. In another hour or so 
the soft lights and the coloured 
bottles would stimulate a thumping 
ache behind the eyes of the less 
sophisticated as the _ strident- 
voiced commercials returned to 
town for a long week-end. But 
Tom and his girl never stayed 
longer than a few minutes. Not 
that the possibility of their bump- 
ing into some of the travelling 
drapery men had ever occurred to 
Tom, cautious as he was. Dublin 
is a big city. 

“Two lemonades,” he said, 
passing the bar and leading the 
way into the inner lounge towards 
the vantage point of the corner 
table opposite the entrance. Yes, 
Dublin is a big city and Tom 
never stayed long at the bar at 
Daly’s because, originally, he had 
never really meant to come down- 
stairs at all, but from some ner- 
vous, pristine urge to hide himself 
somewhere, preferably under- 


ground, ke had done just exactly 
that on the Thursday when he 
and Mary first kept rendezvous 
here. Things had gone so well with 
their secret since then that each 
successive tryst in Dublin had been 
preserved in exactly the same way 
for fear his luck might change and 
word get back to their home town. 

“Here again!” He sat down 
without opening the belt of his 
coat. “Here again, Mary girl, and 
no one the wiser!” He chuckled 
as he squeezed her playfully and 
she bent forward with wrinkled 
nose and an acquiescent snigger. 
Oh, she was glad to be sitting! 
Her girth enveloped the seat; her 
fleshy insteps, snugly covered in 
lisle, felt as if they must burst the 
mooring buttons loose from the 
thin straps of her shoes. 

But she was happy. And, when 
the minerals had been served, she 
waited for Tom to sip his before 
raising her own glass and winking 
across it to the accompaniment of 
of a shrill whinny of laughter in 
which Tom joined immoderately, 
wagging his head. “Oh dear, oh 
dear!” He took off his cap and 
smoothed back the thin strands of 
hair. “Yes, indeed,” he mused. 
“ There’d be a quare oul’ commo- 
tion at home if they knew about 
us, eh?” He laughed again. “ Can 
yimagine if Bridgie Maguire 
found out we were meeting up 
here regularly?” 

“God preserve us!” Mary 
threw up her hands in mock 
horror. “ You’d have to put up 
the banns there and then, Tom. 
It'd be a real case of letting the 
cat out of the bag!” 
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“No fear!” he crowed, “no 
fear! I’m too ould a hand to be 
caught that easy!” Grasping his 
glass, he paused, doubtfully, as 
he held the drink in front of his 
nose and gazed down into the 
bubble-pricked amber. “ Aw haw, 
no,” he persisted, a trifle loudly. 
“T’ve been covering up me tracks 
for too long now to be caught that 
easy! I don’t want the whole 
countryside marryin’ me off before 
I’ve a chance to make up me own 
mind, y’understand?” 

“°Tis true for y’, Tom. You’re 
right. What they don’t know won’t 
hurt them!” 

She watched him drain the 
tumbler, taking stock of his long 
jowl as he swallowed and the for- 
ward, rotary motion of the tiny, 
curved hair on his Adam’s Apple. 

“ C’mon, girl,” he said abruptly, 
setting down the glass and rising 
to his feet. “Ive a few calls to 
make before the warehouses shut.” 

She foostered at her lap and 
half rose from her chair. “‘ Wait, 
now,” she remonstrated, taking up 
her handbag. But he was impatient 
to be gone, so she followed him out 
of the bar and up the stairs again 
to the foyer, whence they emerged, 
side by side, and walked up Dame 
Street. 

With the warm sun in his face 
and the leisurely gait of his com- 
panion to keep step with his own, 
Tom’s brief anxieties subsided 
and he was even faintly grinning 
again at the thought of his own 
cunning when Mary produced a 
bag of sweets and offered him one. 

“No, oh, no,” he grimaced, 
touching his mouth with his index 


finger by way of explanation— 
“ me teeth.” 

She took a sweet herself, a firm 
caramel, which was soon reduced 
to a lubricated, tacky mass as she 
surveyed the buildings on both 
sides of the busy street and 
grunted agreement with the points 
of Tom’s monologue. 

“ Toys,” he was saying; “ it'd 
be no harm if I was to order the 
toys now because if I wait any 
longer the warehouses mightn’t be 
inclined to give me the cheaper 
lines, not being a regular. Do you 
know,” he continued, “I often 
packed the shelves and the floor 
at the boot counter with toys a 
week before Christmas and was all 
sold out on Christmas Eve? 


There’s great profit in toys—over 
100 per cent. on some things— 
easy money, so easy that this year, 
I think, in God’s name, ll push 


up the orders a bit and make sure 
of having something for the late- 
comers on Christmas Eve. The 
men’ll pay any price when they 
come in late with a few drinks 
taken.” 

“ Sure any I have left over,” he 
added as an afterthought, “ will 
keep till next year.” 

“TI always heard toys were a 
great seasonal line,” she ventured. 

“ Aye, toys and Easter novel- 
ties. I often heard me poor mother 
say that toys and Easter eggs was 
‘found money ’.” 

“You must miss your poor 
mother a lot, Tom—in the busi- 
ness, I mean,” she added hastily. 

“ Bedad an’ I do, she had a great 
head on her, even——” He broke 
off and looked suspiciously at 
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Mary’s profile, but Mary appeared 
to be unconcernedly chewing her 
caramel, squinting into the sun 
sinking behind Christ Church 
Cathedral. 

Blast Bridgie Maguire, he was 
thinking. It was a poor state of 
affairs when a man couldn’t feel 
safe even in Dublin city. He would 
feel so much happier if he could 
get some inkling of what that long- 
beaked faggot was doing up in 
the city of a Thursday. Not that 
he cared very much, but it was 
always so much easier to plan 
when you knew what people were 
up to. Blast her anyway! 

“ Now, there’s a few wholesalers 
between here and the quays that I 
want to call on, Mary,” he con- 
tinued out loud, “and I don’t 
want you coming in with me or 
hanging around the doors. You’d 
never know who'd be up buying 
and, anyway, the assistants in these 
places all know me. There’s no 
use running any risks.” 

“ Okay. Sure I can go down to 
St. Audeon’s and say a few prayers. 
You won’t be all that length of 
time, will you?” 

“Tt all depends, but,” he fum- 
bled inside the breast of his over- 
coat and took out a watch on a 
strap, “let me see, it’s nearly a 
quarter to four now. I'll see you, 
without fail, here, exactly here at 
this corner, at five o’clock. That’ll 
give us time for a nice walk back 
to Daly’s and a comfortable cup 
of tea before you catch the bus. 
How will that suit?” 

“ Right you are, Tom, anything 
you say.” 

Tom went off down Winetavern 


Street without a word and Mary 
sauntered up slowly towards the 
church. She was so pleased with 
herself this mild evening that she 
felt almost sorry for the people 
hurrying past her about their own 
dull business. Dublin, for her, was 
always so exciting. 

The interior of the church ap- 
peared dark as she genuflected, 
easing herself into a seat, the edge 
of which was rather too near the 
kneeling board. And, now that she 
was here, she felt impelled to offer 
thanks for the wonderful oppor- 
tunity afforded her of being 
singled out by one of the most 
comfortable men in the town, even 
if he was a bit peculiar and con- 
sidered a bit odd by some of the 
neighbours. If only God would 
see fit to put some kind of a hurry 
on him, although she knew very 
well that a man in Tom’s position 
had to be very cautious. 

Suddenly the church was not 
so much dark inside as gloomy 
and czld. The thanksgiving offer- 
ing which, from the fullness of 
her heart, she meant to utter, 
somehow chilled in a tightening 
apprehension that she could sense 
in her breast. Her heart sank and 
her gratitude became a surging 
prayer of supplication. The easy, 
comfortable buoyancy in her thighs 
and legs was there no more and 
she wanted to sit, just sit down 
and close her eyes. Perhaps if she 
were a little more pushing with 
Tom ... But, then, that was 
where Bridgie Maguire made the 
mistake long ago. She had heard 
that. 


(Continued on page 107) 





This North of Ireland prodigy played Hamlet 
on the professional stage at the age of eleven 


Master Betty Took London 
by Storm 


P. FORSTER 


HE House of Commons can 

scarcely have known a stranger 

pretext for adjournment than 
on that evening in 1805 when the 
Prime Minister, William Pitt the 
Younger, proposed the early sus- 
pension of business in order that 
the House might go in a body to 
the theatre at Covent Garden to 
see William Henry West Betty 
perform Hamlet. 

But then the cause of this un- 
parliamentary procedure was no 
ordinary actor. The Prince Regent 
had recently received him with 
lavish gifts. Pitt’s principal politi- 
cal rival, Charles James Fox, had 
also cultivated Betty and declared 
him to be “ better than Garrick ”. 

When lately Betty was indis- 
posed a crowd kept watch outside 
his lodgings and frequent bulletins 
were posted. Now he was able to 
alternate between London’s two 
major theatres, Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, at the enormous 
salary of {100 for each perform- 
ance. And Master Betty was at 

this time about thirteen years old! 
The career of “the Young 


Roscius ” (as he was known) was 
bizarre indeed; even among child 
prodigies he stands out as prodi- 
gious. 

He was the son of an Irish 
doctor who had returned to live 
in his native County Down. 

Both Doctor Betty and his wife 
were cultured above the average, 
so the little boy grew up in an 
atmosphere of poetry readings and 
amateur theatricals. In 1801 he was 
taken for the first time to a Belfast 
theatre to see the great Mrs. Sid- 
dons, after which Betty announced 
that he would certainly die if he 
were not allowed to become an 
actor. 

His father encouraged him to 
memorise some of the great parts, 
and two years later, when Betty 
was eleven, a shrewd Belfast 
manager, who saw a way of filling 
his theatre with a novelty, pre- 
sented him in a turgid, long-for- 
gotten tragedy called Zara. Betty 
was an instant success, 

This first réle was followed 
quickly by others, including Romeo, 
which is perhaps the only time 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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Romeo has ever been performed 
by an actor too young for the part. 

Betty went to Dublin with half 
a dozen fresh offerings, including 
Hamlet, which he memorised in 
just a little over three hours, start 
to finish. 

After a tour of the South of 
Ireland this chubby-cheeked boy, 
with the grave, dignified manner, 
crossed to Scotland, where he 
amazed audiences in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 

A Glasgow critic who wrote a 
less than favourable notice was 
assaulted by Betty’s admirers and 
forced to leave the city. In Edin- 
burgh the Lords of the Court of 
Session and the university authori- 
ties solemnly presented him with 
books and blessings. 

The triumphal progress south 


began: Liverpool, Sheffield, Man- 
chester and Stockport bent the 


knee before him. Birmingham 
hailed him as the greatest actor of 
the age, undaunted by some capri- 
ciousness of casting which required 
the same actress to be the boy’s 
mother in one play and his beloved 
in the next. 

Special coach parties brought 
fans from afar, and in the face of 
this unnerving juvenile the stage’s 
accepted adult leaders, Mrs. Sid- 
dons and John Philip Kemble, 
found it tactful to go into tem- 
porary retirement. 

One actor, however, stood out 
against the adolescent threat, and 
he, though the world was yet to 
know it, was the greatest of them 
all. Edmund Kean, impoverished 
and still in the provinces, found 
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himself engaged at Stroud to play 
Laertes to Master Betty’s Hamlet. 

Whereupon Kean disappeared 
for the duration of the engagement, 
returning to say that he had lived 
in the woods on turnips and cab- 
bages and would “play second 
fiddle to no living man except John 
Kemble ”. 

So at last, on December 1, 1804, 
Master Betty went to London, to 
play twelve performances in a 
tragedy named Barbarossa at 
Covent Garden. By ten in the 
morning the surroundings to the 
theatre were packed. When the 
doors opened at two there was a 
rush in which several people were 
killed. 

Scores fainted, and an eye- 
witness account relates that “ the 
ladies in one or two boxes were 
occupied almost the whole night 
in fanning the gentlemen who 
were beneath them in the pit”. 
Master Betty was a_ sensational 
success. 

Now for a fantastic season the 
boy actor was the rage of London. 
In twenty-three nights he brought 
to the Drury Lane box office nd 
less than £17,210, the nightly 
average being a little over £600. 
Indeed, he forced Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, which had long 
been rivals, to make a temporary 
peace in order to share his services 
on alternate nights. 


He was sculpted and painted by 
the fashionable artists of the day. 
He was taken up by royalty. And 
although Leigh Hunt waged a 
campaign against “baby theatri- 
cals” (Hunt who was then only 
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twenty, and therefore something 
of an infant prodigy himself), Betty 
could count William Hazlitt among 
his critical admirers. 

One may probably best explain 
the nature of his talent and appeal 
in terms of an astonishing power 
of mimicry, which enabled him to 
take the best models (Kemble, 
Siddons and the rest) and then to 
reproduce their performances, as it 
were, in little. 

But after a summer in the pro- 
vinces he returned to find the 
London public starting to weary 
of him. He added Richard II and 
Macbeth to his repertoire, but en- 
thusiasm still waned. 

Failing metropolitan support he 
continued to milk the provinces. 
But nature now turned against him, 
and there is a legend that his voice 


broke, decisively and calamitously, 
when he was actually on the stage. 

His final appearances as a boy 
actor were at Bath in 1808; after 
which he took private tuition and 


entered Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, emerging three years later 
to become Captain Betty of 
the North Shropshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

But when his father died in 
1812, Betty was tempted to return 
to the stage. The provinces were 


tolerant, but London was not. He 
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was often hissed: audiences were 
silent when he played comedy, and 
laughed at his tragedy. 

Master Betty, “the infant Ros- 
cius,” had become Mr. Betty, a 
rather portly and undistinguished 
young actor with an obtrusive habit 
of dropping his aitches. 

Nevertheless, Betty did not 
finally retire from the stage until 
1824, his farewell benefit being 
given at Southampton, when he 
was thirty-three. 

And after that? A tragic decline? 
An early death? No such thing: 
William Betty lived quietly and 
comfortably (on the considerable 
fortune he had made so early) for 
a further fifty years. 

Nor did his modesty desert him. 
Hazlitt met him at a party some 
years after his retirement, and said 
that in former times he had been 
“ much pleased with him ”. 

Betty looked at the critic with 
surprise, as much as to say, “ You 
don’t tell me so!” and striking a 
tragic attitude, exclaimed: “ Oh, 
Memory! Memory!” 

Betty died at the age of eighty- 
two at a house in Ampthill Square, 
London. One of his most endear- 
ing qualities was the way in which, 
as an old man, he used to laugh 
about the days when he took—and 
took in—the town. 
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EARN from the mistakes of others. You haven’t time to make 
them all yourself, and it’s cheaper. 


HEN a man and wife say they always see eye to eye, they 
are probably the same height. 





If this Donegal girl had perjured herself— 


She Could have Saved 
Her Lover 


ANTHONY MacDONNELL 


HEN on July 29, 1883, 
W ihe Donegal man, Patrick 

O’Donnell, shot James 
Carey, the informer, on board a 
ship bound for Capetown, it was 
at first generally believed that a 
traitor had been executed by order 
of the Irish National Invincibles, 
of which organisation the deceased 
man had been a _ prominent 
member. 

But O’Donnell’s meeting with 
Carey was fortuitous. The defence 
lawyers—he was tried for murder 
in London—traced the prisoner’s 
progress step by step. He had been 
visiting his native Donegal, having 
come from America before setting 
out again to cross the ocean to try 
his fortune at the South African 
diamond fields. 

The lawyers had the evidence 
of a Derry bank manager who 
arranged O’Donnell’s cash drafts 
on Capetown, and gave him a let- 
ter of introduction to a man there 
long before the British Govern- 
ment thought of sending Carey to 
South Africa. 

The informer, after giving 
evidence against his comrades at 
their trial in Dublin for the killing 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, the 


Chief Secretary, and Mr. Thomas 
Henry Burke, the Under Secre- 
tary, in Phoenix Park in May, 
1882, stood in peril of his life. 
Having first received a substantial 
reward for his treachery he was 
shipped with his wife and family 
on the same vessel in which the 
fates had decreed O’Donnell was 
also to be a passenger. 

The prosecution at the London 
trial was at first determined to 
advance the “ retribution ” theory 
for the killing of Carey—that 
O’Donnell was the emissary of the 
Invincibles despatched to execute 
sentence of death on the traitor. 

Were this true it would show 
deliberate intent on the part of the 
accused. But the theory was aban- 
doned. It was admitted that 
O’Donnell was the executive arm 
of no organisation or person, and 
had no premeditated purpose 
against the life of Carey. 

So the prosecution’s case was 
that O’Donnell, without any cause 
or provocation, in a saloon on 
board ship before a dozen persons 
took from his pocket a small nickel 
pistol and shot at Carey (who was 
a powerful man) until he fell 
mortally wounded. 
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This inconceivable story rested 
on the evidence of two witnesses: 
Carey’s son, who was demonstrably 
a liar, and an official of the ship 
named James Parish, whom 
O’Donnell declared to have been 
absent from the saloon when the 
first shot was fired. 

Now O’Donnell’s story was that 
he fired in self-defence at Carey. 
The latter, who was travelling 
under the name of “ Mr. Power” 
had struck up a friendship with 
the Donegal man. 

Nearing Capetown O’Donnell 
discovered Carey’s identity, and in 
loathing said to him: “ You are 
Carey, the blasted informer!” The 
traitor drew a revolver which 


O’Donnell dashed from his hand, 
at the same time drawing his own 
gun, which he fired into Carey’s 


face. As Carey stooped to pick up 
the pistol O’Donnell fired again. 
But what happened to the fallen 
weapon? It was believed that 
Carey’s son, a boy of sixteen, 
picked it up and concealed it. He, 
of course, said his father did not 
produce a weapon; so did Parish. 


If the defence could produce a 
witness to say that they had seen 
a gun dashed from Carey’s hand 
by the prisoner it would almost 
compel a verdict of shooting in 
self-defence. Was there such a 
person? 

The defence thought there was 
—Susan Gallaher, who accom- 
panied O’Donnell on his ill-fated 
voyage to Capetown. Susan never 
figured at the trial, and was only 
referred to in the newspaper re- 
ports of the evidence as a woman 
who accompanied O’Donnell. 
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When revisiting his home in 
Donegal, O’Donnell had met this 
girl, a native of his own parish. He 
was attracted to her, and asked her 
to come with him to South Africa, 
where they would be married. She 
also was attracted to him, and set 
out with him to share his fortune, 
good or bad. 

Now, O’Donnell thought she 
had seen Carey with the revolver 
before the first shot was fired, and 
so informed his defenders. He did 
not know that she had turned 
away at the critical moment of the 
first shot, and then had rushed 
forward and flung her arms around 
him. 

To the lawyers she was some- 
one who was friendly—who loved 
the prisoner, who might... 
might . . . have seen the all- 
important incident of Carey with 
a revolver. 


On the eve of the trial defence 
counsel mustered in Charles 
Russell’s chambers. “ Would you 
like me to see Susan?” asked A. 
M. Sullivan, one of them. 

“Yes, very much indeed,” 
Russell answered. “I must have 
your story before the trial opens 
tomorrow. 

Sullivan drove to a London 
suburb, where the girl was staying. 
He said afterwards that he recog- 
nised in Susan Gallaher a type of 
Donegal peasant he was familiar 
with—dark hair and eyes, a timid 
expression, and prepossessing. 

She appreciated the point about 
Carey’s pistol—that O’Donnell’s 
fate depended upon it. 

“Now, Susan,” said Sullivan, 
quietly, “ you heard angry words 
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between Carey and your friend. 
Can you recollect at all what was 
said?” 

“TI wasn’t much minding them 
at all, sir,” the girl replied. “ My 
head was aching; I was sick and 
half-drowsy.” (She had been sea- 
sick.) 

“Did you hear no words that 
you can remember?” 

“TI only remember at the begin- 
ning when Carey came back the 
second time, and bullied O’Don- 
nell, like, asking what part of 
Ireland he came from.” 

“What did O’Donnell say?” 

Susan replied that O’Donnell 
said, “I am not the man that ever 
denied my town or country ” and 
he gave the name of their town- 
land in Donegal. Then she heard 
the first shot. 

Said Sullivan: “ Now, Susan, 
do recollect yourself well—did you 
see anything in Carey’s hand?” 

The girl nervously twisted her 
fingers. Then in great anguish she 
cried: “My back was towards 
them. Oh! if I had only turned 
round. But oh! sir, sure I wasn’t 
looking that way at all.” 

Sullivan made one further effort. 

“ Did you hear anything fall on 
the floor?” 

“T don’t know at all, sir.” 

“ Did you see a pistol in Carey’s 
hand, or on the floor?” 

The poor girl knew how much 
depended on her answer. Her face 
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worked convulsively, tears rolled 
down and her whole frame quiv- 
ered with emotion. She sobbed, 
“Oh! if I had only looked, but I 
saw no pistol at all, at all.” 

“Did you see one with 
O’Donnell?” 

“No, I heard only the firing.” 

Sullivan drove back to Russell, 
whose task without the evidence 
he sought was difficult, if not 
desperate. But the advocate faced 
it. No greater tribute could be paid 
to his skill and masterful person- 
ality than the fact that the London 
jury took three hours to return a 
verdict of guilty of wilful murder. 

Before reaching the decision 
they had twice returned to court 
for further information on the self- 
defence issue. 

They were told by the judge 
that if they believed that the 
prisoner really thought he was 
about to be shot by Carey, and 
with that idea pulled out a pistol 
and shot the other, that would not 
be either murder or manslaughter. 


Had Susan seen the weapon in 
Carey’s hand, and told the jury so, 
an acquittal would have followed. 
But this unlettered neasant girl 
would not perjure herself by utter- 
ing the few words that would have 
saved the man she loved from a 
shameful death. 

Sixteen days after the trial 
O’Donnell mounted the scaffold 
with quiet dignity and fortitude. 
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(CORN is cleansed with the wind, and the soul with chastening. 
—Old Irish saying. 


“ How is your sore tooth coming along?” 
“Oh, it’s driving me to extraction!” 
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“ A Wealth of Schoiarship ’—Zrish 
Press 





Reportorium 
Novum 
Vol. I No. 2 


Historical Record of 
the Diocese of Dublin 


For historians this series has already 
established itself as a recognised work 
of reference. Not alone does it offer 
a most interesting and detailed study 
of Dublin Diocesan History, it presents 
in addition a study of Irish ecclesias- 
tical history set against the broader 
canvass of the contemporary European 
scene. 


The present Volume continues the 
good work of Volume 1 of the Repor- 
torium, which was acclaimed by 
critics as an outstanding effort in the 
field of Diocesan History. The splendid 
collection of valuable historical material 
contained in this Volume is the work 
of a devoted band of scholars, clerical 
and lay, and the wealth of established 
scholarship presented, is evident from 
a brief survey of the contents. 


Two of the chapters will have a very 
special interest for our exiles abroad. 
They are (1) Catholic Families of the 
Pale and (2) The Catholic Clergy and 
the Famine. 


The current Volume costs {1 per 
copy, limp (three dollars), or cloth 
£1 7s. 6d. (four dollars). 


Published by C.J. Fallon Ltd,.43 Parkgate St., Dublin 
———___ — 








A MAIDEN’S PRAYER 


A MAIDEN’S PRAYER 
(Continued from page 98.) 


“ Are y’ comin’?” 

The whispered words in her ear 
startled her. Tom had slid into the 
seat behind her and was already 
standing up to leave the church. 

“ Surely it isn’t an hour since 
we parted!” she whispered back, 
joining him in the aisle. “ You said 
five o’clock!” 

“T know. It’s not half-four yet, 
but, to tell you the truth, I felt a 
bit uneasy with Bridgie Maguire 
hanging around town and I thought 
it might be safer if we got back to 
the hotel and stayed there until 
it’s time for you to catch the bus. 
You know, if that rip once got on 
our trail, it’d be all U.P., up!” 

U.P., up. The words kept tap- 
ping in her brain and she no 
longer felt elation in this strange 
courtship. Indeed, she was begin- 
ning to feel queer inside about it 
all. Not cheap, as one less simple, 
less worthy, might have felt, but 
queer and flat, as if she had 
nothing to offer a man anyway. 
And Tom was walking quickly 
now, his toes swinging inwards, 
looking neither to right not left but 
far ahead so that both sides at once 
of the narrow thoroughfare were 
visible to his slitted eyes. He was 
walking a little too fast for her, 
hands dug deep into his overcoat 
pockets, shoulders hunched, so 
she felt she must do what she had 
never done before. Her hand stole 
up meekly behind his elbow and 
inserted itself till she was linking 
him, 

“Tt’s not that I mind much 
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being seen,” he explained grudg- 
ingly with a slight pressure of his 
arm. “ Surely a man can meet an 
old neighbour and have a chat, but 
it’s the interpretation that might 
be put on it.” 

“TI know, Tom.” She shivered 
and drew closer to him. “ It’s be- 
ginning to turn cold.” 

“You'll be as right as the mail, 
girl, when you get a cup of tea 
inside you!” 

But, back in the hotel, the hot 
tea and the frizzly rasher rind, to- 
gether with that delicious odour of 
wide, lobster-red bacon failed to 
stimulate an appetite or warm her 
famished spirit. Perhaps it was the 
caramels she had eaten. She had 
no heart for food now. Her jaws 
were tired, and even the crisp 
vienna bread, smothered to its 
outer crust in butter spread from 
pliable, soft butter balls, tasted 
insipid and dry to her palate. 


Tom, on the other hand, ate 
with florid relish, applying his 
knife and fork to the fry with a 
coarse. concentrated skill. Yet, his 
mind was not on his food at this 
moment, much less on the vapid 
surface of Mary’s cooling tea as 
she gazed listlessly over the heads 
of the people coming and going 
and nibbled at a crust. 

“TI was just wondering would 
there be any chance they’d change 
the half-day in the town from 
Thursday to Wednesday,” he 
mused. 

After a brief silence, he looked 
up and she turned her eyes to- 
wards him by moving her head. 

“I was just wondering would 
there be any chance they’d change 
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the half—is there anything wrong 
with you, girl?” 

“ No, n-no.” She shook her head 
and blushed. “No, Tom, I just 
wasn’t minding. What’s that you 
said?” 

“Tt was about the half-day,” he 
repeated, examining her face 
closely, “ there was a lot of talk— 
aw, cheer up, woman! You’re not 
dead yet, you know! Is there 
another cup of tea in the pot 
there? I could eat the side of a 
house this evening. Somehow, I 
always eat like a horse in Dub- 
Pre. 

Mary removed the cosy from the 
tea-pot and took his cup. 

“Cheer up,” he was saying; 
“we'll be able to have another 
day up here soon again. Of course, 
the days’ll be getting short from 
now on... . And [ll be busy 
coming up to the Christmas.” He 
peered over at her plate. “ Why 
aren’t you eating? You haven’t 
eaten a bite since you sat down!” 

“T just don’t feel like anything, 
Tom, honestly. I think I must 
have walked a bit too much to- 
day.” 

“ Nonsense! What you’re ang- 
ling for, I think, is a little tiddly 
down below-stairs!”” He burst into 
a ragged cackle of laughter, rub- 
bing his hands vigorously together 
in front of his nose. “ Go on, now, 
I know ye, pretending you wouldn’t 
know the taste of it!” 

His laughter diminished to a 
faint wheeze which resolved itself 
into a violent paroxysm of cough- 
ing. Conversation at the nearby 
tables ceased until the spasm had 
spent itself, leaving Tom gasping. 
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“Ah, my God, ah, my God!” 
Then, wiping a tear from his eye 
this time, “ You’re a caution and 
no mistake about it! Well, I'll tell 
you what Ill do. Pll walk with 
you as far as the Custom House 
when you’re going for the bus to- 
night. It should be dark by then. 
Eh? Ill walk down as far as the 
Custom House, and now, if you'll 
excuse me, I want to go downstairs 
for a minute.” 

He rose from the table and 
sloped off towards the door, which 
had barely swung to behind him 
when it swung violently open to re- 
admit him, his face contorted and 
pale. He came back swiftly to- 
wards her, a finger on his lips and 
his eyes wild with apprehension. 

“Stay where y’are!” he man- 
aged to say. “Stay where y’are, 
for the love of God—it’s her! She 
spotted me outside the door!” 


“Who? Who's outside 
door?” Mary looked past 
shoulder. 

“ Bridgie, you fool!” he sobbed. 
“ Bridgie Maguire!” His knuckles 
showed white where his hands 
gripped the back of the chair in 
front of him. “I knew she’d ferret 
us out somehow. Of all the——! 
Is she coming? Mary! Is she com- 
ing over?” 

But Mary kept mum, craning 
her neck to see round his bulk. A 
new light shone in her countenance 
and she was already smiling to- 
wards the grinning, greyhound 
teeth of Bridgie Maguire, who was 
jauntily approaching their table, 
wearing a span-new pair of horn- 
rimmed spectacles, 

“ Mary!” Tom kept calling, a 
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catch in his voice. “ Mary, will y’ 
answer me?” 

But the short, tingling hairs at 
the base of his neck told him the 
blow had fallen. He began to turn, 
with as much grace as he could 
muster, to meet Bridgie Maguire. 
After all, he tried to persuade him- 
self, Bridgie had little to go on. 
It’s no crime for a body to meet a 
friend in the city and, whether it 
was or not, he didn’t care, he 
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wasn’t worrying. Yet, he knew in 
his heart that the jig was up—that 
the banns were as good as called. 
How he longed for a friendly 
hand to congratulate him, reassure 
him! Deep down inside him, he 
had the beginnings of an awful 
doubt such as he had felt from 
time to time after committing him- 
self to a large order, or like the 
time he bought the surplus army 
material from the firm in England. 
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NEwest idea from America is medals for wedding 


Matrimonial Medals 


anniversaries. 


They come in several styles. The “angel type” bears a 
representation of Cupid garlanded with the words “To the 


angel I married” and on the reverse side “ For . 


tender, loving care.” 


Another, for the menfolk, 


... years of 


is inscribed “ Distinguished 


Marital Service Award presented to——for——years of meri- 


torious service.” 


Long time, I fancy, before they’ll rate inclusion for those 
social occasions for which it is announced “ Decorations will 


be worn.” 


—JOHN PEPPER in the Belfast Telegraph. 


The Real Old Goat 


]’_ 1801, the proprietor of an inn at Dungannon, County 

Tyrone, decided to change his sign from “The Goat” to 
“The Lord Charlemont” in honour of an Irish nobleman. 

Another innkeeper in Dungannon promptly adopted the dis- 
carded sign for his premises. 

He was soon doing a roaring trade. 

The former owner of the successful sign resented this and 
retaliated by painting, in large letters the legend, “This is 
the Real Old Goat” on the picture of Lord Charlemont 
respendent in full military uniform. 

—Manchester Guardian. 


HE next (December) issue of THE IRISH DIGEST will be published on 
Thursday, November 28th. 
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IRISH EMIGRANTS’ Letters :—Have a _ look 
around the attic for letters written by Irish 
emigrants during the 18th and roth centuries. 

Dr. Bernard Crick, of the American Survey 
London School of Economics, says that these 
letters are helping American historians in 
giving a picture of American life at that period. 

Dr. Crick writes: ‘‘ The letters, when 
received, are photostated in the Association's 
London office to form a permanent collection, 
and will then be returned to the owners. Very 
many emigrants to the United States were 
Irish, particularly during the middle years of 
the 19th century—the ‘Hungry Forties ’— 
when the famine resulted in largé-scale emigra- 
tion. Because these emigrants kept in touch 
with their relatives at home, their letters are 
valuable as giving a picture of America at that 
time.’ 

Emigrants were often assisted by the Churches 
and philanthropic societies, and their records 
are also of value to the historian. Also of 
interest are the records of Irish firms who 
traded with the United States, and who still 
may possess old ledgers and letterbooks. 
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NEVADA DALCASSIAN :—Mr. Harry O’Brien, 
P.O. Box 548, Reno, Nevada, asks us for infor- 
mation concerning the O’Brien coat of arms. 

‘The crest is a red shield. On the shield are 
three lions guardant passant (passant means 
walking; guardant looking to the front). 
The lions are in pale, i.e. cut down the centre, 
one side being gold and the other argent 
(silver). 

No doubt a number of O’Briens among our 
readers will write to Harry and give him further 
particulars about the O’Briens, their ancestor 
Brian Boru and the Dalcassians. 

Reno, Nevada: this address reminds us 
that we have an excellent article on hands. 
Written by Most Rev. Dr. Dwyer, Bishop of 
Reno, it deals with the Irish pioneers in the 
American Middle West. We hope to publish 
it in our next issue. 


x 


Carson’s Goop Derren:—Monsignor Peter 
Carrol, writing from Vancouver, Canada, gives 
us a new slant on Edward Carson, who was 
mainly instrumental in having the Six Counties 
established as a separate political entity. In 
the South he has always been regarded as a 
religious bigot, but—well, read on. 

An old friend of the Monsignor’s, the late 
Fr. Smith, curate in East London about forty 
years ago, told him the following story of his 
meeting with Carson: 

It took place during the First World War. 
On one particular evening it so happened that 
he was the only priest in the presbytery. The 
housekeeper went to his room and informed 
him that ‘‘a gentleman” was in the parlour 
and wanted to speak to a priest on some busi- 
ness. 





Cn ertering the parlour, Father Smith saw 
a distinguished-looking gentleman, who said, 
** My name is Carson.’ To this Father Smith 
replied, “* Yes, you are Sir Edward Carson. I 
recognise you from the pictures in the news- 
papers. 

“* The reason that I am here,” continued the 
statesman, “‘ is to request that a priest be sent 
to an Irish friend of many years’ standing ; 
he is very ill and, I fear, dying.” 

“It is very kind of you, Sir Edward, to 
notify me about one of the sick of the parish. 
Would you please give me the man’s address 
so that I can go to him immediately ?” 

“* There is no need of giving you the address. 
At present, my carriage is at the door and | 
will take you there.” 

They soon reached the man’s residence. It 
was in one of those wretched tenement buildi ings 
in the East End of London. There was very 
little furniture in the room and everything 
there revealed abject poverty. 

On approaching the bedside, Father Smith 
realised that the man was dying; he could 
scarcely speak above a whisper and he seemed 
to know that his end was near. He received the 
Last Sacraments with gratitude and joy. 
When he left the sick man, Father was amazed 
to find Sir Edward waiting to take him back 
to the presbytery. 

“he sick man passed away a few hours after 
the priest had administered the Last Sacra- 
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ments. Sir Edward made the arrangements 
for his burial. He had Father Smith 
celebrate the Requiem Mass and perform the 
ceremonies at the grave. He himself was the 
only mourner at the Mass and burial. After 
the ceremonies in the cemetery, Lord Carson 
took Father Smith back to the Rectory, and on 
taki leave of him he pressed an envelope 
into his hands. On opening it Father found 
that it contained a generous sum of money. 
So ended Father Smith’s contgct with Lord 
Carson. 


*- 


CurE FOR THE Bivues:—All the way from 
Grafton, New South Wales, comes a very 
complimentary letter. The writer, Monsignor 
Hennessy, tells us that he looks forward with 
“‘ great anticipation” to receiving the DIGEST 
each month. 

His reason in four (music to our ears) lines: 


When things are blue 
And not the best, 
I’m sure of a grin 


In the old Digest. 











oe it’s not that praise goes to our head, or 
hing like that, but . . 
onsignor Hennessy tells us he has a sister 
in the Convent of the Good Shepherd, West 
Leederville, Western Australia, and he encloses 
subscription for copies to be sent to her. 


* 


Can’t Get Away From It :—A letter from 
William B. Nolan, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
contains a lot of complimentary references to 
the IrIsH Dicrst. As a matter of fact, we are 
banking our reasons for a rise in salary on 
his letter and—well, here’s hoping. 

“Hs ave been trying | to learn Gaelic since 
1945,” he tells us, ‘“‘ when I bought Fr. 
Growney’s books in New York at the Irish 
Industries Depot; I had a start before that; 
a man called Gerard McCaffrey taught us some 
Gaelic here in Baltimore, but he changed his 
job and moved to Washington, and the Gaelic 
classes stomped. Mr. Mc affrey was killed in 
an accident about three years ago. ‘The Irish 
lost a good man.’ 

“*Am on vacation now,” he writes. ‘“‘ We 
stay at the Columbus Hotel, New Jersey, 
owned by Mr. J. Woulfe, who was born in 
Dublin. Over the bar, in big green letters, is 
Céad Mile Failte. You can't get away from it, 
can you? ”’ 


Go n-éirigh an béthar leat, a Liam! 
* 


NEWMAN RELATives :—Céad Mile Failte, Mrs. 
Margaret Marv Sullivan, Ohio. 

“Upon reading my first copy of the IRISH 
Dicest, I have been waiting to write the 
Postbag, but being a mother of five my time is 
limited,” she writes. ‘‘ Now however I am 
here in Washington with my husband for a 
short holiday, and find time to spend as I choose. 

““My mother’s name was Ellen Newman; 





WRITE NOW 
Readers abroad—in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 

their Irish background, if any? 











she was born in Woodlands, Schull, Co. Cork. 
Her father was Richard Newman and his 
wife’s name, I think, was Mary Kelly. My 
father, Michael Donohue, was born in or near 
Skibbereen. 

“The Newmans originally came from 
England and I would very much like to know 
if there is any connection between the Newman 
family who settled in Woodlands and His 
Eminence Cardinal Newman of England. 

‘““My parents made their home on Staten 
Island, New York, and I, my two sisters and 
brothers were born there. We are now con- 


firmed Clevelanders, and our address is: 
2829 Concord Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio.” 
Can any reader help Mrs. Sullivan? 


x 


NortH PoLe RE-ECcHO :—Albert J. Greene, a 
Lahinch (Co. Clare) man now working under 
the New Zealand government as a meteorologist, 
writes about the article on the McCullough 
brothers, the Dublin-born technicians who — 
wit 


Arctic. He agrees 
the Donegal-born correspondent, W. 
McCormick, who did not see eye to eye with 
all the details mentioned in the article. 

**T served with an Electronic Co. at Site 28 
(CFC48), an easy radio contact from Site 38 
where the McCullough brothers had such an 
adventurous life and in exactly the same 
latitude,” writes Albert. . 

“ During my winter tour of the Arctic 
I can’t recall temperatures above the zero 
Centigrade. All stores and equipment were 
flown from Mont Jolie, Quebec, and not drawn 
by Eskimo dog-teams from Hudson's Bay.” 


working in the 


RIDDLE OF REVOLVING BaLL:—A _ Chicago 
reader sends us a copy of a letter which appeared 
in the Star Telegraph, Forth Worth, Texas, 
nearly twenty years ago. As will be seen it 
has an Irish interest. Perpend : 

From Sullivan, Illinois, comes a terrestrial 
puzzle for some very wise man, or even a 
lucky student of physics, to answer. 

“In Greenhill Cemetery,” writes Miss 
Sallie Bristow, ‘‘ there is a memorial monu- 
ment in the shape of a stone pedestal holding 
a stone ball. The ball was made from a separate 
piece of stone and placed in the claws of the 
pedestal. It was set up about forty years ago 
to mark the grave of John Johnston, who came 
from Ireland in 1850 as a pioneer farmer. 

“The ball weighs about two tons, its dia- 
meter being thirty-six inches. The pedestal 
stands about eight feet high. Shortly after 
it was erected the ball, bearing the name 
Johnston, began slowly turning in its socket 
at the rate of one-half inch a year. 

“Twenty years ago the ball had turned so 
much that the name was beginning to dis- 
appear under the pedestal, and it was lifted 
and straightened. It continued to turn in 
exactly the same direction as before! 

** An accurate solution has never been offered 
for this phenomenon. Some say that it is 
the 'p A 7 ‘.. movement of the earth, or by 
the effect of the sun, or by the 
+ el wuathes conditions through Winter, 
Spring, Summer and Fall. The ball moves 
from south to north. Can you tell me why 
the ball should act as it does?” 

Our correspondent wants to know if this 
ball is still revolving. 


Fr. MANUS SWEENEY :—Writing from Toronto, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Nichols want to know 
if there is any record available of the public 
hanging of Fr. Manus Sweeney during the 


18th century. 
Mr. Nichols writes: ‘‘ My wife’s mother 
descended from the Sweeney family. 
My wife (Peggy O’Grady) was born in 
Mulrany, Co. Mayo, in 1889.” 
Can any reader come to the rescue ? 








A vivid, exciting novel of 
struggle against injustice 


Patrick Hogan’s 


great novel of the 
“troubled times” in Ireland 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


A vivid and exciting story of Irish life 
at the beginning of the century. The 
scene is laid in Dublin, a city agitated 
by the Great Labour Movement, by the 
secret preparations for the Rising, and 
by the Rising itself with its tragic 
aftermath. The character studies are 
excellent. Burke, the people’s demi-god, 
swaying the masses to his will; Norah 
Cremins, a tragic figure, struggling to 
rise from the depths of her degradation, 
and in the end succeeding magnificently ; 
Monger the British spy, and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart but a revolu- 
tionary by choice. This is a story of the 
workers of Dublin, of their struggle 
against injustice and of the part they 
played in shaping the destiny of Ireland. 


The author, Patrick Hogan, T.D., 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported to 
England after the Easter Week Rising. 
He is the author of several songs, 
including My Shawl of Galway Grey, 
and a book of short stories of Irish life 
entitled The Unmarried Daughter. 


“,... definitely 


worth reading ” 
Price 12/6 


Published by C.J. Fallon Ltd., 43 Parkgate St. Dublin 
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EDEL 
QUINN 


(1907-1944) 
by 
Mgr. Leon-Joseph 
Suenens, 


BISHOP OF MALINES 
BELGIUM 


* May this book meet with the most 
favourable reception.” 


—Pope Pius XII 
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Tus Biography of a wonderful 
apostle of our own day will etch itself 
| deep on your mind. 
2k It is the story of an Irish gir! of 
supreme faith who com >ined beauty, 
2 gentleness and superhuman courage. 
Edel Quinn was the Envoy of the 
30! Legion of Mary to Africa and already 
she has become a legendary figure there. 
This well-bound, beautifilly illus- 
trated volume at 7/6 (by post 8/6) 
is exceptionally low-priced for these 
Se days, and is within the seach of all. 
x Limp Bound edition now available at 
2& 3/6 (by post, 4/6) (276 pp., 10 illus 
trations). 


c.j. FALLON trp 


43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. Printed 
Cahill & Co., Lid., Parkgate 
Printing Works, Dublin. 
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ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 
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The 
Four Courts 


The splendid building of the 
Four Courts faces the Liffey 
across the North Quays. It was 
begun 1786 to designs by 
Thomas Cooley and James 
Gandon. 


Cooperage Yard, 
Guinness s 
Brewery 


Guinness’s great brewery at 
St. James’s Gate is another of 
the sights of Dublin. Here, in 
the cooperage yard, are some 
of the casks in which Guinness 
is despatched. All are made 
and repaired by the brewery’s 
own craftsmen. 


Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 
3 p.m.; on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not 


admitted. The Brewery is closed on public holidays. 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


G.E. 2247.F 
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